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SPENCERS’ PRACTICAL WRITING 


Six Books. Per dozen, 60 cents. 


© A new system of writing, thoroughly up to date, embodying all the advantages of the old and of the new. 


© Teaches a plain, practical hand, modern in slant, and free from ornamental curves, shade, and meaningless lines. 


© The copies begin with words and gradually develop into sentences, the letters being taught systematically. 


SPENCERS’ PRACTICAL WRITING 


was adopted on MARCH 6, 1905, for exclusive use in the schools of . 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


{ The ruling of the books is very simple, and will in no way unduly confine or hamper the motion of the hand. 


" Easy to learn, easy to teach, combining both grace and legibility, and avoiding all faddish extremes. 


© Each word can be written by one continuous movement of the pen. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


‘In all the classes or grades where Dunton and Kelley’s English Grammar 
and Language Books are used we are greatly pleased with them. I think our 
city acted wisely in the selection of these books” 

From JOHN _ A. CALLAHAN, Principal, Holyoke, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


OUR LATEST BOOKS 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 


Short History of England’s Literature 


An Elementary Text for High Schools. Beowulf to Tennyson. 225 Pages. 85 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Ireland’s Story 


A Short History of Ireland for Schools, Reading Circles and General Readers. B,C. 2000 to A. D. 1905, 380 Pages. 
School Edition, $1.10 net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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SMITHS ARITHMETICS 


The best of the new 


and 


the best of the old 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


These books preserve the best that was in 
the old arithmetic with its topical system and 
abundant drill, and at the same time they are 
thoroughly modern in arrangement and treat- 
ment, 

In the selection of problems those against 
which teachers have long protested have been 
replaced by those appealing to the life, the in 
terests and the powers of children. 


An illustrated announcement 


will be sent postpaid to any 


address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Equipment for Geography 


The LATEST and BEST 
Wall Maps 
THE PEERLESS SERIES 


Mechanically beautiful 
Pedagogically correct 


Aiso Maps for Special Subjects 


GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


School Dept. “X.” 


Send for catalogue. 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


144 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


What Is 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ “ Tip-Top”’ 
is the best and simplest device for 
\ making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite,on ten (10) 
b\ days’ trial. 
Price 87.0 less trade 

discount of or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 


containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 


BOOK I 
BOOK II 
BOOK III — Third Year . 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year ‘ 
BOOK V 
BOOK VI —-Sixth Year . 


Teachers’ Manual now 


—First Year . 
—Second Year ‘ 


Per Copy $0.25 
Per Copy 
Per Copy -30 
Per Copy 45 
Per Copy 
Per Copy 


ready, covering Books One to 


—Fifth Year . 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


2. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 

Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 


in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 


Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 


B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


HARVARD. 
BY W. W. ROBERTS. . 
“Be the herald of Light and the bearer of Love 
Till the stock of the Puritans die.” 
—From “Fair Harvard.” 


The founders of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, fortunately for the western world, did not 
jettison their love of learning on their eventful 
voyage hither. Scarcely were their new and un- 
pretentious homes located and roofed, than through 
their General Court they resolved “to found a 
schoole or colledge.” In 1636, out of the colony’s 
slender resources £400 were set aside for the 
scholastic experiment. Thus did the new institu- 
tion become the creature and the nursling of the 
colony. 

For prudential reasons, perhaps of safety, the 
“colledge” was established at Newtowne, which 
could be reached from Boston only by a circuitous 
land journey, or by a slow and uncertain ferry 
across the Charles. The site was considered “a 
place very pleasant and accommodate,” a character 
it has retained to the present day. The fond re- 
membrance of an English seat of learning led to 
the change of name of the location to Cambridge. 
The early bequest of John Harvard—one-half of 
his personal estate and all his library of 300 vol- 
umes—-determined the General Court to name the 
infant institution “Harvard College’—a name as 
euphonious as it is now renowned. 

It is a valuable asset for a seat of learning to 
have a history, and Harvard has a history ranging 
over two full centuries and a half, practically coin- 
cident with the nation’s life. But Harvard has also 
helped to shape and determine history, and that is 
worth more than merely to have a history. Living 
through colonial, provincial, and national eras, she 
has contributed largely to mould those eras, and 
make them worth remembering and registering. 


ing over the visitor, it is difficult to realize the 


Standing on the spacious, hall-filled campus of 
Harvard to-day, its massive elms gracefully bend- 


humble beginnings in the seventeenth century; of 
the little wooden house in an apple orchard of 
thirty trees where the first class was gathered under 
a single instructor, and where the food was as poor 
as the instruction was high; and of college bills 
being. paid in butter, cheese, fruit, vegetables, and 
grain, because money was so scarce in the colony. 
For 130 years Harvard had only two professors, 
whose werk was supplemented by graduates ap- 
pointed to “read to the junior pupils.” These were 
the days of home-spun suits, of freshmen fagging 
for the upper classes, of corporal punishment for 
even slight offences, of class distinctions that were 
strongly aristocratic, of hats always doffed to 
seniors, and of’a curriculum that would stagger the 
student of to-day were it prescribed for him. 

It seems a far cry from those early days of Presi- 
dent Dunster to the great university under Presi- 
dent Eliot to-day, with its sixteen distinct yet co- 
ordinate departments, its 550 instructors, its 4,500 
students, its 1,209 degrees conferred at Commence- 


ment, its museums crowded with priceless collec- , 


tions, its libraries, with 640,000 bound volumes and 
280,000 pamphlets, and its vested interests that run 
up into the millions. 

From an institution primarily designed to fur- 
nish a learned ministry for the enlarging colony, 
Harvard has grown to a centre of learning where 
all the branches that a student may need for his life 
equipment are generously placed within his reach. 
He may still study divinity there if he so desire, 
but the divinity school is among the least patron 
ized of the departments. The languages, medicine, 
law, engineering, natural sciences, agriculture, 
forestry. archaeology, art, and other branches are 
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amply provided for, and made available to the 
student through the generous though judicious 
system of electives. 

Yet mere size and expansion have never been 
fetiches to Harvard. Thoroughness, merit, utility, 
have been and are among her loftiest aims. It has 
not been her aspiration to present an imposing and 
ornate curriculum, that would look well in the cal- 
endar. The curriculum is made more for the stu- 
dent than the student for the curriculum. It may 
be remodeled to meet new and modern conditions, 
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structure, in every way worthy of its origin and 
memories. In museums there are Peabody, 
Agassiz, Fogg, Semitic, and Germanic—this last- 
named elaborately equipped by rich and rare gifts 
from the German emperor. Religious interests 
centre in Appleton Chapel and the Phillips Brooks 
house. The Bussey Institute with its spacious 
acres, and the Arnold Arboretum—a _ bower of 
beauty—are the scenes of pursuits in agriculture 
and forestry. And the Blue Hill Observatory at- 
tends to meteorological investigations, while the 


for Harvard fellowships with the 


times. And this saves her from 
any provounced specializations 
such as may be found in some 
trans-Atlantic universities. Mathe- 
matics are the feature of the 
English Cambridge, and classics of 
Oxford; while Harvard’s aim is to 
give every study a fair and equal 
chance. 

Significant changes have come 
with the passing of the years, but 
these have not been merely experi- 
mental, and never revolutionary. 
They have been rather as natural 
as those of one of her massive elms 
from sapling to the mature tree. 
The advance was made from col- 
lege to university not for name’s 


HOLDEN CHAPEL, HOLLIS HALL, AND HARVARD HALL. 


sake, but for better administration and larger 
service. Harvard sundered her relations to 
the state and refused state aid from 1824, and 
trusted herself to the support and control of her 
student and graduate bodies, as the best fitted to 
her free and developing career. Dominant clerical 
control on her directorate was effectively, yet not 
rudely, displaced. Fagging, primitive laws and 
fines, and compulsory attendance on religious ser- 
vices have disappeared, and the wiser method of 
appeal to the student’s honor substituted. Aristo- 
cratic distinctions and privileges that were once so 
potent have yielded to a democratic spirit and at- 
mosphere that is one of the university’s chief 
charms. 

A decade ago provision was made for the col- 
legiate instruction of women, when Radcliffe Col- 
lege came into official relations with the University, 
adopted its courses of study, and accepted its corps 
of instructors. The diplomas of Radcliffe are 
countersigned by the president of Harvard, and 
bear the seal of the university. Radcliffe has 
_ eighty-seven instructors, 450 students, a library of 
20,000 volumes, and access to the larger libraries 
and to the museums of the university. 

Alluding to material equipment for a moment, 
Harvard is peculiarly rich. There are some scores 
of halls—-Massachusetts, Hollis, Stoughton, Hol- 
worthy, Thayer, Gore, Randall, and many others. 
Her Memorial hall is an imposing and comely 


stars are looked after through the great refractor 
in Sears Tower, and from the observing station es- 
tablished near Arequipa, Peru, at an altitude of 
8,900 feet, where there is the largest photographic 
telescope in the world. 

Athletic interests have their in-door home in 
Hemenway Gymnasium, with its running gallery, 
rowing room, bowling alleys, hand-ball courts, 
rooms for fencing, sparring, and wrestling, and all 
open to the students free of expense. For out- 
door sports there are the boat-houses along the 
Charles, the tennis courts of Jarvis field, and the 
Stadium of Soldier’s Field with its seats for 20,000 
spéctators, and where the great football and base- 
ball contests are held that either realize or wreck 
the hopes of contestant and spectator alike. 

One cannot saunter about the elm-crowded 
campus on a quiet afternoon without recalling 
that here came first as timid, wondering boys many 
who in their university career gained their wide 
outlook on themes scholastic, found a firm intel- 
lectual footing, were made able for a generous ser- 
vice of their kind, and won a renown that ages can- 
not, will not, dim. And as one sees the bustling 
youths threading their way to recitations, he won- 
ders who among them will be the poets and phil- 
osophers, the scientists and linguists, the preachers 
and the patriots, the jurists and the philanthropists 
whom the great university will willingly add to the 
long list of her distinguished sons. 


THE TEACHER’S IMMORTALITY. 
There is no death to the faithful teacher who has passed something of personal spirit 
to children in the schools. The greatest immortality is that which is ready for any sacri- 
fice, annihilation if need be, in order to do good. Such a life never ends. In geometric 


ratio it forever increases. 


— PRESTON W. SEARCH. 
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WHAT EDUCATION DOES FOR THE NEGRO. 
BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


The interest of the public centres just now on 
the question of the benefits and results of negro 
education. The charge is made by some that the 
more education the men and women of my race re- 
ceiv2, the more useless economically, and the more 
immoral do they become. If this charge has any 
color of truth, the public ought to be informed of 
it. If the charge is untrue, its falsity should like- 
wise he made known. Let me give an illustration 
in point that ought to be of value:— 

At the close of the Tuskegee school year, about 
525 young men left the school for vacation. I find 
by careful investigation that the services of prac- 
tically all of these young men had been engaged 
many days before they left school. In several cases 
their railway tickets were sent them. One firm in 
Mississippi employed twenty-five students for the 
summer and sent tickets for their railway passage. 
In other cases, agents representing various indus- 
trial plants came in person to urge students to 
enter their employment. Still others solicited stu- 
dents by mail and telegraph. Those seeking the 
labor of our students were practically all Southern 
white people. In the majority of cases, the students 
were sought for labor which required not only skill, 
but a high degree of intelligence. 

A manufacturing firm in Birmingham keeps a 
standing order with us to the effect that it will em- 
ploy every man that we recommend. It is safe to 
say that if the number of students leaving the 
school for vacation had been twice as large, each 
one would have been able to find work of some 
kind. 

Investigation shows further that our students 
command an average wage that is three times as 
large as that which they earned before receiving 
any training at the Tuskegee Institute. That is, 
expressed in dollars and cents, the Southern white 
people place three times as much value upon the 
services of an educated negro as they place upon 
the services of an uneducated one. 

Tke foregoing statement seems conclusive as to 
the effect .of education upon the economic worth of 
the negro. If evidence is needed to prove that 
education does not harm him morally, I would sub- 
mit the fact that no negro who holds a diploma 
from any chartered institution in Alabama can be 
discovered in any prison in that state. 

The number of students receiving diplomas and 
certificates from the various departments of the 
school this vear was 197. Reckoning on last vear’s 
basis, it is probable that at least 300 others, who 
have finished only a partial course, but who have 
been fitted to do commendable work, will not again 
return to the Institute, making the output of more 
or less educated workers for the vear about 500. 

The statement has been justified by careful in- 
vestigation that the proportion of our graduates - 
who can be found idle during any part of the vear 
does not reach 10 per cent. They are employed 
mainly in agriculture, dairying, mechanics, do- 
mestic work, the professions, and in ee 
industrial and classroom work. 

An example of the work of Tuskegee men and 
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women is found in the “testimony” at the Tuske- 
gcc Negro Conference at Tuskegee last February, 
of « colored man named Herbert, of Conecuh 
county, Alabama, who said: “The people of my 
community, under the guidance of N. E. Henry, a 
Tuskegee graduate, have built a schoolhouse 
known as the Union Educational Industrial school. 
We first began under a tree, but the rain drove us 
into.a church, and finally we had to build a schooi- 
house. We have a very good schoolhouse, made 
of dressed lumber. The school is in session seven 
morths. The public money given us is about $29 
for the year, at the rate of about $7 per month for 
four months, and we have to supply the rest. We 
pay our teacher $38 per month, of which amount 
$31 is raised hy voluntary subscription among the 
cclored people of the community. The school is 
on seven acres of land. The land is worked by the 
students at odd times, and we raised last year cot- 
ton worth $120, which we applied to the extension 
of the school term, and the improvement of the 
school property. We have sixty-one children en- 
rolled.” 

While it is well understood that Tuskegee Insti- 


tute lays great stress upon industrial training, it is. 
not so well known that the purely mentai training . 


is of a very high order, and that the constant effort 
is made to correlate training of the mind with that 
of the hand, so that the one will complement the 
other. The general public does not understand, I 
fear, that our industrial system is intended not 
merely to put students on their feet in the bread- 
winning occupations, but also, as it does to a sur- 
prisitg extent, to serve as the most effective 
medium for mind training. 

A class of people are proclaiming that they favor 
industrial training for the negro to the exclusion 
of all other forms of education. If the idea be- 
comes fixed in the minds of the people that indus- 
trial education means class education, that it should 
be offered the negro because he is a negro, and 
that the negro should be confined to this sort of 
education, then I fear serious injury will be done 
the cause of hand training. It should be under- 
stood rather that at such institutions as Hampton 


Institute and Tuskegee Institute, industrial educa- 


tion is not emphasized because colored people are 
to receive it, but because the ripest educational 
thought of the world approves it; because the un- 
developed material resources of the South make 
it peculiarly important for both races; and because 
it should be given in a large measure to any race, 
regardless of color, which is in the same stage of 
development as the negro. 

On the other hand, no one understanding the 
real needs of the race would advocate that indus- 
trial education should be given to every negro, to 
the exclusion of the professions and other branches 
of learning. It is evident that a race so largely 
segregated as the negro is must have an increas- 
ing number of its own professional men and 
wemen. There is, then, a place and an increasing 
need for the negro college as well as for the in- 
dustrial institute, and the two classes of schools 
should, and as a matter of fact do, co-operate in the 
common purpose of elevating the masses. 
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The complementary relation which should exist 
between the college and industrial school is well 
exemplified at the Tuskegee Institute. Here, in- 
cluding the 151i officers and instructors, the 
majority of whom are from the best industrial, 
technical, and normal schools in the country, are 
graduates of the best American colleges to the 
number of thirty-two. There are more negro col- 
lege graduates at Tuskegee than at any other one 
irstitution in the world. 

It is interesting to note that the system of hand 
training in America which had its birth almost 
wholly in the effort made by the late General Arm- 
strong of the Hampton Institute to elevate the 
negro race, has spread far and wide in the North 
and West, and has grown so rapidly among the 
Southern whites that in Georgia five times as much 
money is heing spent for the industrial education 
of the white youth as for the industrial education 
of the negro youth. Virginia and Alabama ex- 
cepted, the same remark applies in a greater or less 
degree to all the Southern states. 


A SALARY CAMPAIGN. 


Edward McMahon of Seattle is leading a campaign for 
salary increase throughout the state of Washington. 
The following is one of the appeals he is making to the 
public :— 


For some time past the teachers of the state 
have had under, consideration a plan looking 
towards the raising of teachers’ wages throughout 
the state. The urgent need of this increase has 
beer made more tmanifest by the increased seost of 
living in this state brought about by a variety of 
causes, but up to the present no plan of laying our 
case before the public has met with sufficient sup- 
port to make success possible. 

As a result of the recent meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Spokane a plan of educa- 
tion was devised which with the support of the press 
of the state will enable us to keep our cause before 
the public. We fully realize that there is no more 
potent educational force in the state than the public 
press, and are extremely grateful to the host of 
‘editors who have promised their support and co- 
operation. 

We are in no way involved in any present or 
future conflict between labor and capital. With any 
such struggle we have nothing to do. The children 
of the capitalist and the laborer are alike to us. 
Our purpose is simply and solely to carry on a 
campaign of education to the end that none but the 
best teachers may be emploved, and that the best 
teachers may not he driven out of the profession 
because of insufficient remuneration. 

Every business man realizes that if he wants the 
best of any grade or brand of goods he can have it 
only hy paying the price which the best commands. 
The same is true of teachers. If in your com- 
munity you have one of the best teachers it is but 
just to yourself and fair to him that you pay him 
what he is worth. He should not be expected to 
teach school for less than he can command in other 
lines of work. It is wrong to take advantage of his 
love for education and teaching and because of this 
love pay him less than he could make in other lines 
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of work. A community is no more justified in try- 
ing to get something for nothing than is an in- 
dividual. 

On the other hand if vour teacher is not one of 
the best we wish to impress you with the import- 
ance—yes, the necessity—of keeping none but the 
best; and having obtained the best, you must see 
to it that the compensation is just. 

Suppose your district should to-day adopt the 
policy of hereafter paying its teachers $25 a month 
more, what would -be the effect? Would the in- 
creased pay attract a better class of teachers to 
your district? The answer is self-evident to every 
thinking person. You cannot afford to have any- 
thing but the best. You can have the best by pay- 
ing the price the best commands. We want you 
te do both. 

SCHILLER. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


A sure and easy way of approach to the warm 
and honest German heart is to have a good word 
to say of Friedrich Schiller. That name has a 
charm about it for both hamlet and castle. for vil- 
lage school and university. for barrack and theatre. 
The peasant speaks of it with as much unction as 
the prince. Everywhere it is the synonym for the 
choicest creations in German literature, and for 
chivalrous aspiration and effort to secure and main- 
tain Germanic liberties. 

One thing the German people—and for that 
matter other people—will never admit, that Schil- 
ler’s estimate of himself, voiced in an hour of de- 
pression, was at all correct, when he said, “An 
extraordinary mistake of nature doomed me, in my 
birthplace, to be a.poet.’’ As they repeat his lyrics 
and hallads, or see his dramas, they will contend 
that there was no mistake made when nature en- 
dowed him with the gifts and graces of the poet. 
They frequently allude to him as “the German 
Shakespeare”-—a fitting compliment to both the 
English and the Teutonic dramatist. The French 
National Assembly conferred upon him the right 
of citizenship as an illustrious bard. Thomas Car- 
lyle says of his poetic work, “It ranks among the 
noblest productions of his century and nation.” 
Such high praise is all the more interesting as one 
recalls the’ impassioned affection—almost  wor- 
ship—that Carlyle had for Goethe. 

Schiller’s career was one continuous—but vic- 
torious—conflict with harsh and trying circum- 
His home was lowly, and_ his family’s 
means were almost scanty. His school life was in- 
terfered with by the dictatorial Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, who was hound to make a soldier of him 
against his tastes and will. The military academy 
to which he was assigned was almost a prison to 
the free-hearted youth, and he ran away from it at 
last to another principaiity beyond the Duke’s 
jurisdiction. When he offered his compositions to 
publishers or theatre managers, they rewarded him 
with only shabby recompense, so that he could 
scarcely keep the wolf of want from his door. Fre- 
quently the charitable assistance of those who ad- 
mired his genius was all that kept him from actual 
suffering. Then all too early his health failed, and 
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for a dozen years he was 
in the grip of a relentless 
pulmonary trouble that 
at times tortured him with 
pain, and to which he 
finally succumbed when 
in .his forty-sixth year. 
But with no noble lineage, 
no aid from station or 
wealth, by his indomitable 
will and perseverance he 
made for himself a place 
in German literature sec- 


ond only to that of 
Goethe, and as to popu- 
larity became Goethe’s 


nearest rival. 

It- is pleasant to recall 
his inspirations. His 
mother inspired his 
youth, for though she was 


but ‘an inn-keeper’s 
daughter, she was a 
woman of fine poetic 


tastes, and always encour- 
aged his rhymes. Char- 
lotte von Lengefeld, who 
became his wife in 1790, 
entered heartily into his 
literary plans, and assisted 
him greatly in his strenu- 
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Then, just as the eight- 
eenth century was clos- 
ing, came the truly great 
drama of “Wallenstein,” 
which not a few com- 
petent critics consider his 
masterpiece in dramatic 
literature. It is certainly 
a marvelous study of the 
great general whose name 
it bears. “Marie Stuart” 
(1800) was not accorded 
high fame, for it came too 
near to “Wallenstein” 
to be appreciated. “The | 
Maid of Orleans’ (1801). 
gained for him new 
laurels, as he portrayed so 
vividly the struggles of the 
French maid and her peo- 
ple for their liberty, a 
theme in which Schiller 
was always at his best. 
Comparatively little inter- 
est was shown in “The 
‘Bride of Messina” that 
appeared in 1803. 

And then in 1804 came 
“William Tell,” which 
was Schiller’s swan song. 
Judged by its popularity 


SCHILLER. 
ous efforts to succeed. this was his greatest work. | 
He loved and revered Shakespeare with pas- It is a literary immortelle. From many 
sionate ardor, and to emulate him “became the sources he gathered the fragmentary and in- 


strongest ambition of his life. What Goethe was 
to him neither of the two men could ever measure! 
At first, and for some years, they did not under- 
stand or appreciate one another. But afterwards 
they became the warmest friends, and Schiller went 
to live at Weimar, to be near Goethe, and to do his 
work at his side. No jealousy marked their inter- 
course henceforth. “Wilhelm Meister” never had 
a more enthusiastic admirer than in Schiller; while 
Goethe graciously yielded the palm to Schiller in 
ballad writing, and furnished him some of the best 
material for his magnificent drama of “William 
Tell.” Goethe also secured for him the chair of 
histery at the University of Jena. Their friend- 
ship lasted to the end. . 

It is impossible in the space at command to fur- 
nish anything bevond the briefest estimate of 
Schiller’s works. Of. his lyrics and histories no 
mention need be made, since—able as they are— 
they are not generally considered as_ ranking 
among his strongest efforts. His ballads must be 
placed in a grade above his lyrics, and they are 
universally esteemed. But it is as a dramatist that 
he excelled. His choices for his dramatic themés 
fell on conspicuous historic characters as a rule, 
and he made these characters strongly realistic. 
In 1789 his first play, “The Robbers,” was put on 
the boards, and it attracted considerable attention. 
Then followed “Fiesco,” and “Kabale und Liebe,” 
the last-named remaining still one of the most 
eftective acting plays on the German stage. “Don 
Carlos,” 1787, was his next venture. 


spiring legends .that clustered: about the 
Swiss Alps, and combined them into one great 
note of freedom with utmost kindling charm, a 
note that the clamor of a full century has not been 
able to still. In “William Tell” we have the 
majestic panorama of mountain, wood, and lake, 
the outhurst of freedom, the rattle of knightly 
armor, and the wild peal of the Alpine horn. But 
above all we have the majestic figure of Tell, with 
Gessler as the foil to the great liberator. Answer- 
ing the destructive criticism that. has proven Tell 
unhistoric, Bayard Taylor has well said: “There 
never was a Tell on the one hand, or a Gessler on 
the other; but Schiller has made Tell a real person 
for all time.” And Hosmer says: “The setting is. 
hardly !ess fine than the jewel it encloses.” 

It is a singular fact that while Schiller drew this 
marvelous sketch of the Swiss struggle for free- 
dom, he was never in Switzerland himself. “He 
never saw an Alp, nor hardly knew a Swiss,” it has 
been said. In this he was like our own Longfellow, 
who wrote ‘Evangeline’ without ever having been 
in Acadie, or in the “lowlands of Louisiana.”’ 

Arother singular fact about “William Tell” is 
that it deals with the secession of Switzerland from 
the German Empire, and yet is so popular with 
Germans. It was this that led Napoleon to say 
once with a sneer: “Germans eulogize this anti- 
German plav as if it was intended to glorify their 
native land.” 

“William Tell’ is the first of Schiller’s plays that 
has a happy ending for its leading character. The 
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hero does not succumb or die, but frees himself 
from his oppressors and lives. 

With this supreme dramatic effort Schiller’s life- 
work ended. He passed out through the gateway 
of pain on May 9, 1805. This makes May 9 next 
the exact centennial of his death. 

In his last hours he spoke of hearing in his 
dreams the pealing of a bell. And it has been sug- 
gested as an explanation that it may have been 
that his mind unconsciously turned for a moment 
to his own beautiful poem, “The Song of the Bell,” 
which is one of the best things that ever came from 
his gifted pen. 


- 


SCHILLER EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[Let the room be decorated with German flags, and a 
bust or large picture of Schiller be given a prominent 
place. Gems from his poems may be written on the 
blackboard and recited by the school in concert at the 
close. ] 

1. Opening song—“Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

2. Exercise by four pupils—‘The Early Life of 
Schiller.” 

First.—-To-day (May 9) we celebrate the centennial of 
the German poet, Schiller. On May 9, 1805, Schiller 
passed from earth. And thus we are observing the one 
hundredth anniversary of his death. Schiller ranked 
next to Goethe as the greatest poet Germany has pro- 
duced. His writings are known and valued the world 
around. Although he lived to be only forty-six years 
old, he wrote many works which have a place among the 
classic treasures of literature. In schools and halls 
throughout the United States and in foreign lands, this 
anniversary is being celebrated to-day by people who wish 
to do honor to his noble character and bis lofty genius. 

Second.—I have been reading about Schiller’s parents. 
It seems strenge that a poet’s father should be a soldier. 
But snch was the case. In those days the German grand 
dukes were men of great authority. They were often 
severe, exacting, and tyrannical towards their depend- 
ents. The Grand Duke of Wurtemberg, on whose estate 
the Schillers lived, was one of this kind. At the time 
when the poet Schiller was born in Marbach, his father, 
who had been a soldier in his early manhood, was super- 
visor of the grand duke’s nurseries. Captain Schiller 
was every inch a soldier, and he was also honest, benevo- 
lent, and devout. He was kind-hearted, though stern 
and harsh in manner. Schiller’s mother, whom all his 
life long the poet loved and respected, was gentle and 
good. She was of humble parentage. She was very re- 
ligious and fond of poetry. She taught her children to 
love only the best things. 

Third.—Schiller’s chief playmate in his childhood was 
his older sister, Christophine. The two were constantly 
together. Their studies were directed at first by their 
parents, and afterwards by the minister in Lorch, a 
lovely country town where the family lived for a while, 
and which was always associated by Schiller and his sis- 
ter with the most pleasant memories of their childhood. 

Fourth.—Schiller was eager to learn. The first school 
he attended was the Latin school at Ludwigsburg. 


“When he was fourteen, at the Duke’s command, he was 


forced to enter the military academy, instead of the 
school of theology; and to become a military surgeon, 
instead of a clergyman as he and his parents had de- 
sired. The discipline at the military school was very 
strict. The home-loving, sensitive youth was suddenly 
cut off from his family and the world. Schiller would 
have had a very unhappy time of it there if he had not 
forgotten his troubles in writing poetry. He finished his 


studies when he was twenty-two years old, and was ap- 
pointed army surgeon at Stuttgart. 

3. Recitation—Selected from “The Lay of the Bell,” 
by Schiller. 

4. Essay—‘Schiller’s Writings.” 

The first poem that Schiller wrote which has been 
completely preserved was a little hymn on New Year’s 
day in 17469, when the poet was nine years old. It was 
addressed to his father and mother. The last verse 
translated was this:— 


“Obedience, diligence, and tender love 
I promise you for this year, 

God, send me only good inclinations 
And make true all my wishes! Amen.” 


The same year in which he graduated from the Grand 
Duke’s military school, in 1780, he published his first 
great poem, “The Robbers,’ which was written with 
other poems at odd moments during his student life. 
This dramatic peem gave him a foremost place among 
the poets of his day. Schiller wrote histories, dramas, 
romances, and cssays, as well as poems, during the 
twenty-three years in which he labored as a man of let- 
ters. Among his best known works are: “The History 
of the Thirty Years’ War.” “Letters on Aesthetic Cul- 
ture,” “Lay of the Bell,” “Maid of Orleans,” “Mary 
Stuart,” “Wallenstein,” and “William Tell,” which 
is said to be his best drama. Schiller is known as the 
poet of liberty, because his works more than those of any 
other writer of his time protest against tyranny. 

5. Recitation—"The New Century,” Schiller. 

6. Exercise for three pupils—‘“The Life of John 
Frederick Schiller.” 

First.—Schiller’s full name is Johann Christoph Fried- 
rich Schiller, and his native place is Marbach, Wurtem- 
berg, on the hanks of the Weckar, where he was born 
November 10, 1759. He was educated as a military sur- 
geon. His first great drama, “The Robbers,” while it 
made him famous, also caused him to incur the displeas- 
ure of the Grand Duke of Wurtemberg, who ordered him 
to be imprisoned for a fortnight, because he attended a 
performance of the production at Mannheim. Schiller 
soon after fied from the harsh dominion of the duke. He 
lived for a year under an assumed name with friends at 
Bauerbach in Meiningen, where he began his literary 
career. 

Second.—Although Schiller had a hard time at first, 
for he was very poor and often in debt, the public atten- 
tion which his work attracted brought him friends. 
The greatest friend he had was Goethe, whom he met at 
Weimar, in 1787. Their connection lasted till it was 
broken by the death of the younger poet. Schiller lived 
in Leipzig and in Dresden. He seems to have been fond 
of change. While at Dresden, he turned his attention to 
writing historical works, and he became professor of 
history at the University of Jena in 1789. 

Third.—Many honors were bestowed upon him. In 
1790, at his marriage with Charlotte von Lengefeld, the 
Duke of Meiningen made him a privy councilor, the 
French republic accorded him the right of citizenship, 
and in 1802, the emperor raised him to the rank of no- 
bility. The most important works which Schiller pro- 


duccd were written during the last ten years of his life. 
His death at Jena, May 9, 1805, caused universal sorrow, 
In Weimar public places of amusement were closed, and 
tributes to his nnemory were paid by all classes. 

7. Recitation—‘The Knights of St. John,” by Schiller. 

8. “Stories of Schiller.’” 

It is told of Schiller that when he was a boy he would 
often wish the sun good-night in song. 

Ai one time he was missed at the supper table during 
an unusually heavy thunderstorm. His anxious father 
after,a long search found him not far from the house on 
the top of the highest lime tree. When asked what he 
was doing there, the little fellow responded, “I want to 
know where all that fire in the sky is coming from!” 

9. Recitation—‘Columbus,” Schiller. 

10. Schiller gems, 
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A CARD CATALOG SCHOOL RECORD. 


BY MR. BRENELLE HUNT, 
Principal Bridgewater Model School. 


With the increase in population in our cities and 
large manufacturing towns it has become neces- 
sary to assemble within a few large buildings, each 

. under a single executive head, increasingly large 
numbers of pupils. This tendency is general, and 
together with its unquestioned advantages have 
come a corresponding number of problems—trans- 
portaticn, morals, discipline, et cetera. Along with 
these has developed a somewhat mechanical prob- 
lem, namely, “What is the simplest, easiest, most 
workable and useful method of recording all these 
pupils?” 

That such a record shall not infringe unduly 
upon the teacher’s time, it must be simple and easily 
made; that it shall always record conditions up to 
date, it must be readily adjustable to the frequent 
coming and going incidental to the changes in 
population ; that it may preserve the record of the 
pupils from vear to year and furnish each new 
teacher with helpful and necessary information con- 
cerning the children of her incoming class, it must 
be capable of containing considerable data in com- 
pact and convenient form. 

It will be generally conceded, I think, that the 
card catalog is eminently adapted for this pur- 
pose, and the only question likely to be raised is: 
“What particular form will best meet the require- 
ments?” After using the following plan for about 
five years, T am convinced that it has at least some 
of the necessary qualifications. Following is a 
brief description of its use in the Bridgewater 
Model school. 

The cards are made of tinted (blue) stock, of 
good quality, well finished. cut four inches by six, 
and ruled on both sides. One card is made out for 
each pupil when he enters the school for the first 
time, or whenever the system is first installed. This 
samé card will bear his record until he enters the 
high school or leaves town. 

For the purpose of illustrating, suppose the sys- 
tem to be in operation. A new pupil appears at 
the principal’s office October 5. He is carefully 
questioned and the following record made on the 
front side of the card. This includes the facts about 
sight, hearing, health, etc., so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the latter subject to any changes and addi- 
tions which subsequent examinations may re- 
quire :— 


the necessary facts for registration, and notes any 
other information likely to facilitate her future deal- 
ings with her new acquisition, after which she re- 
turns the card to the principal, who files it with the 
cards of that grade, boys and girls in separate 
bunch, each alphabetically arranged. 

In June, when the principal meets each of his 
teachers in turn for the purpose of discussing pro- 
motions, he takes the cards belonging to her grade 
and transfers to the proper space on the back of 
each the general average of the child’s marks 
through the year, which the teacher reads from her 
recerd book, after which he writes the conditions 
of promotion and notes any special suggestion for 
guidance of next year’s teacher. The cards of 
pupils not promoted will be taken from this set and 
transferred to that of the grade with which they 
will work during the coming year; those double 
promoted will be similarly transferred. 

In September, a day or two before school begins, 
the principal places on the teacher’s desk in each 
room the cards of pupils who will form her incom- 
ing class, from which she gets some previous ac- 
quaintance with her prospective charges, sees what 
pupils will need front seats because of near sight, 
defective hearing, or little power of self control. 
From their previous record as shown by the cards 
she can decide what pupils should go into the 
higher and lower sections of her class, and what 
pupils will need special help from the first in cer- 
tain subjects. This ought to prevent the month or 
two of experimentation, misunderstandings, and 
possible friction which so often accompany the 
teacher’s work with a new class. In other words, 
it facilitates that close articulation between con- 
secutive grades which is so extremely important, 
but so seldom fully realized. 

Of course, there will be new arrivals with whom 
she must get acquainted by actual contact, al- 
though each as he comes from the principal will 
bring his card containing all of the facts obtainable 
at that time. This will be filed with her other cards 
and the whole set kept for a week or two until the 
teacher shall have had sufficient time to study and 
make necessary notes for her guidance, after which 
they are properly arranged and returned to the 
principal’s office. Should a certain number of 
pupils be changed from one grade to another dur- 
ing the year there is no “muddling” of record 
books, their cards are merely transferred from one 
bunch to another with a word of explanation fixed. 


Name, William S. Wheeler. 


Date of admission, October 5, 1903, to grade V. 


Born at Boston. Date, January 1, 1893. 
Parent’s name, Ralph T. Wheeler. 


Occupation, shoemaker. 
Address, 40 Broad street. 


Pupil’s general health, good at present time. 


Sight, myopia. 
Hearing, normal. 
Vaccinated? Yes. 


Remarks: Seat where he can see board. 


Report any 


special difficulty arising from defective vision. 
[Front side of card.] 


The pupil takes this card to the grade to which 
he has been assigned and from it the teacher gets 


Now as to a few of the incidental advantages of 
such a scheme as I have sketched. The school his- 
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tery of the pupil is recorded on one card from his 
entrance to the first grade until his graduation to 
the high school, whereas in the old system a pupil’s 
records for any two consecutive years were entirely 
separate, not only on separate pages, but usually in 
different books. With the cards, comparison can 
be made at a glance between his accomplishment 
during any two consecutive years, and general im- 
provement or decline in conduct, industry, any 
single subject, or his studies generally can be 
readily seen. As the cards accumulate we have 
data for studving the general effect on school work 


EDUCATION 


ot periods of growth, double promotion, mid-year 
promotion, keeping two years in a grade, et cetera. 
For example, from the following card one might 
make these and other queries. “Was double pro- 
motion advisable? Should he, in view of relatively 
poor work above Grade IV., have been held back 
in some grade? Was his illness (brain fever, a 
serious case} wholly responsible for this poorer - 
record and was regular promotion the best thing?” 
A study of such accumulated records would doubt- 
less throw some light on various important ques- 
tions 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


SCHOOL RECORD OF JOHN R. BROWN. 


= and Se ae 8 
I. 5-2 Poor C D D C C Promoted on trial. 
II 6-2 v.g. B B B B B Promoted. 
ae te Ye. LO Cc A A A A ‘Double promoted, i. e., to grade V. 
IV (Omitted this grade.) 
vl 82 - - - - - Sick most of first year in grade. 
f9-2 v.g. C Cc C.cCc OD Promoted at end of second year. 
V1I10-2 poor B Cc Cc B Cc B B Promoted. 
VIl11-2 fair D Cc C B D Cc Cc C Promoted on trial. 
VIII 12-2 Ex. CtoD B B B C B B Promoted on trial. 
IX 13-2 G’d. C C D C DtoC C C Promoted to high school, conditioned in English and 
mathematics. 
A—Excellent. B—Good. C—Passable. D—Poor. 
[Back of card.] 


It will be understood that these cards are not to 
take the place of the grade teacher’s note-book; 
they are not to be sent home to parents; they are 
not substitutes for monthly report cards; they are 


designed especially for use of the principal of a 
large grammar school, or the superintendent of a 
town or district to be used by him in the way above 
indicated. 


“THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


BY EDITH GILES. 


‘‘THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT.” 
AND ENID.” 
I1.—GERAINT. 


Geraint is a prince of a much more human type 
than either Arthur or Gareth. Being of Arthur’s 
court, he must have noble qualities; and Tenny- 
son makes us feel that he has them before Geraint 
appears to us in any other light. Moreover, we 
sce him throughout the idylls with Enid’s eves, as 
well as with our own, and to Enid he was ever the 
princely prince that she loved in her father’s hall. 
For instance, he is always generous; too gen- 
erous, indeed, on certain oceasions which we re- 
member, for his own good; and we can never call 
him coward, or even lacking in the bravery that 
belongs to his knighthood: loving he is, too, and 
at the last magnanimous. We like him no less for 
being rather proud. And when we see him last as 
a just judge, vigorous and yet gentle, we feel that 
he is ennobled by his trial, and we too applaud him 
as the great prince and man of men. 

Then and ever we love to remember him as we 
see him first, riding up to meet the queen, a cour- 
tier in every sense, flashing through Usk in his 
silken holiday robes with his floating purple scarf 


**GERAINT 


iied into golden apples. All through the rest of 
the poem we are looking for that glittering vision, 
and while we never have it quite again, yet there is 
something of it about the Geraint of the end of the 
poem. In this way he is typical, though Tennyson 
may or may not have felt it so, of many visions 
which we lose in times of trial and of sorrow, which 
come back to us out of the darkness, never, to be 
sure, with quite their old-time radiance, but with 
something of their pristine glory never lost, and 
bringing something noble from the cloud. It all 
depends. on whether we keep our faith in them or 
not. It all depended in this story of Geraint on 
Enid’s never losing faith in him. If she had lost 
her faith in him, we should have had a tragedy, a 
prelude of Arthur’s great tragedy to come; or we 
should have had no story at all. 

In Geraint we have a type that introduces a new 
element into the story. This is the element of 
more purely human nature than Arthur or Gareth 
have given us. We have seen that the human 
element was not missing, either in Arthur, or in 
Gareth; but in them both it was idealized into 
spiritual power. In Geraint we have to reckon 
with temperament as an element in human affairs ; 
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we see how it enters into the purest motives and 
charges them with sensibilities not of the will. 
After awhile the will is disturbed, and the course 
of life is changed, and when we look to a spiritual 
power to regulate it, as we look to Arthur to hold 
his Order up to these first ideals, then we find that 
we have very positive conditions to deal with. In 
this way Geraint is typical. 

Doubtless no knight of the whole order pledged 
his vows more sincerely, or with greater awe, than 
Geraint. His will was pure and devoted to his 
king. And indeed it never swerved from that pur- 
pose. But he was susceptible, and being so was 
weak. Not evil.—we feel as Enid did, that although 
he was cruel, it was the cruelty of a heart that was 
hurt, not of one that was evil. His cruelty was un- 
limited, it was barbarous, and in it we get a de- 
cided flavor of the primitiveness .of the times to 
which the poem belongs. Stopford Brooks calls 
Geraint odious, and we make no exception to the 
word, but he would have been more odious if more 
refined in his cruelty. His very brutality saves us 
from suspecting him of any lower motive than pain. 
He was poisoned by suspicion, and the poison 
worked in his blood. In his brutality to Enid he 
was not avenging himself, but only working off the 
stinging pain of his high mettle. For this reason 
we are able to forgive him'at the end. Geraint was 
sensitive as well as susceptible ; it was the first low 
whisper of a wrong about the court that poisoned 
him; instead of making him watchful, and sneak- 
ing, and one of the whisperers himself, it pricked 
him as if it touched his own, and he ran away, to 
get away from it. But once away from the court, 
his motive for living was. gone; there was no call 
to activity; there was no spirit of chivalry to rouse 
his prowess; and then, when there was no healthy 
reaction to cast it off, the poison worked in his life 
until it reached a vital spot and fired it. It was a 
saving grace, hard as it was in its means, for the 
apathy was more deadly than the poison, and clear- 
eyed Enid saw it so. No doubt her thoughts went 


. deeper than we are told, in those days of trial that 


iollowed, when she in meekness did his will, vet 
was not too meek to disobey him when it served 
him better so. And all the way along, though 
goaded by his suspicions, we are never told that 
he took arms against his love, and tried to kill that 
within him. Rather his worst brutality, his taunt 
of Enid in Edyrn’s presence, when we may not hesi- 
tate to call it foul, was rather a challenge to his 
own love for her to defend her for his sake. He 
could not have meant those words, and be the 
Geraint of Tennyson; they were the cry-of the pas- 
sion of the most stinging moment of his pain. 

So as a type he balances Gareth. The human 
temperament was quick in Gareth, but it was a 
temperament so spiritualized by a fine and happy 
sense of life that it governed all outward circum- 
stances; and in Geraint the human temperament 
was quick as well, but so strongly human that out- 


ward circumstances stirred it to moods and pas- 
sions. From this point of view it seems that 


Tennyson has placed Geraint in the idyll series at. 


this peint with a very distinct purpose. He would 
seem to show us the place of human temperament 
as a positive fact, to be studied in studying the in- 
fluence of circumstances in their control of human 
life. With such a fact Arthur had not reckoned,-in 
establishing his Order, any more than he had 
reckoned with what brought the tragedy later, the 
place of human temperament as an active working 
force. _Both facts he had to account for in his sor- 
row later on. In this idyll we have only the whisper 
of the active wrong, however; but in Geraint we 
have the plain, hald presentation, which we cannot 
escape in literature or in life, of the simple fact of 
human nature as it is. The placing of Geraint in 
the idylls was among the last arrangements and 
ordering of the poem as a whole, and that seems to 
add weight to this deliberate purpose. It. would 
naturally prelude the greater tragedy. 

Human nature, judging from the idyll, would 
seem to be at least a stumbling block, if not a power 
for evil; one of the powers that were dragging 
“Mgainst Arthur’s purpose, not deliberately, but 
simply because not making for it; but Enid’s de- 
voted love and faith and steadfastness set over 
against it, showed that it was not susceptible to 
evil alone, but rather that in the end it would be 
true to itself, and that in itself human nature was 
noble. This carried out the type of Geraint to the 
end, and leit him at last among those nearest to 
the king. 

The poem from beginning to end is full of life. 
One event follows another swiftly, and through it 
all is felt the changing restlessness of Geraint. 
And through it all is a loveliness, a delicacy, a sim- 
plicitv wherever Enid’s name appears. It is like a 
lovely summer landscape that may lie under 
piled-up clouds, yet appear sunny and lovely from 
the slanting beams of the sun in the opposite 
heavens. The descriptions of this poem are 
wonderfully beautiful, and their setting quite as in- 
dividual to the theme as those that have gone be- 
fore. Shall we ever forget Gareth’s trampling the 
thistles as he rides into Yniol’s court vard? Or 
the weeding of the white horse on the Berkshire 
Hills? Or the new Eden where we leave Geraint 
and Enid? 


And finally, the poem leaves us strong in the 


hope of Arthur's fulfilling his purpose at the last. 
We begin to see the difficulties, and our enthusiasm 
begins to blend with deeper thoughts——but if 
Kdyrn weeded his heart, and lived a pure life in the 


presence of Arthur, and if Geraint returned to find 


his old faith re-established by the stability of the 
Order, and if the blameless king still went about 
his land with a strong right hand, and mighty arm, 
setting up one, and pulling down another, why 
should we fear? Tennyson at least would not have 
us do so yet. een 
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NATURE STUDY. 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 


SOME SPRING WILD FLOWERS. 


-By the latter part of April and the first weeks of May 
the teacher who desires to do serious work in nature 
study is likely to have an embarrassment of riches. The 
herbaceous wild flowers are blossoming in great variety 
and abundance, the trees are coming into leaf and bloom, 
and the birds are appearing in greater numbers with 
each succeeding day. In the following paragraphs I 
have indicated some of the more interesting features of a 
few of our most abundant wild flowers:— 


COLUMBINE. 


One of the most attractive flowers of the middle spring 
season. Found throughout most of Canada and the 
Tinited States. Adapted to pollination by the large 
queen bumblebees, the only kind of these bees abroad he- 
fore early summer. Before the fiower attains its full size 
the pistils project from the corolla, with the stamens still 
curled up inside. If a bee now visits the blossom to get 
nectar from the long nectar spurs, it will come in con- 
tact with the stigmas, so that if its body is dusted with 
pollen the grains will be transferred to the stigma. Ata 
iater stage of the flower the stamens turn down and sur- 
round the pistil. This change is easily seen by keeping 
part of.a plant bearing developing flowers in a jar of 
water, where the pupils may watch them. Humming 
birds also visit these blossoms. Some bumblebees bite 
into the nectar-spurs from the outside of the flower, 
and thus rob the plant of its nectar without carrying the 
vollen from blossom to blossom. The shape and position 
of the flower excludes wingless i7~sects; the length of the 
nectar spurs and their constriction near the tip excludes 
small-winged visitors. 


SENSE PERCEPTIONS FOR PUPILS. 

In the Schoolroom. How does the columbine attract 
insect vicitors? How does it prevent ants and other 
wingless insects from getting the nectar? Where does it 
secrete? Has it odor? How are the nectar and pollen 
protected from the rain? How is cross-pollination in- 
sured? Are all the parts of the flower present? 

In the Field. What insects visit the blossoms? Watch 
also for humming-bird visitors. Do any bumblebees bite 
into the nectar spurs to steal the nectar without carrying 
pollen for the plant? Do bees visit young as well as old 
blossoms. 

Drawings. Of the plant asa whole: ofa leaf; of a 
young flower; of an older flower. 

Recall of Images. Some days after this study take up 
the topic of the columbine again. Let the pupils look 
over the entries in their flower calendars or read over 
the essays thev may have written that the association 
may heip to recall the image of the plant. Ask various 
questions about the flower that their interest may be 
quickened; then let them make a rapid memory sketch 
of it. Compare the memory sketch with the original 
drawings. 


WILD STRAWBERRY. 

An excellent blossom for studying the parts of the 
flower. The green sepals, the white petals, the many 
stamens, and the central pistils are all easily seen, while 
the flowers are so abuncant in May that they may he 
gathered in sufhcient numbers for the pupils, without 
cbjection from anyone. It is also an excellent species 
for watching the visits of insects, there being a consjder- 
able variety of bees and flies that seek the blossoms for 
nectar, or pollen, or both, There is a decided difference 


in the flowers, some having both stamens and pistils in 
numbers, while others have pistils chiefly with only a 
few or abortive stamens. 

Sense Perceptions for Pupils. First blossom; last 
blossom; period of blooming: variations in numbers of 
pistils and stamens; odor. Is there nectar? Where is it 
secreted? In fiowers having both pistils and stamens, 
which mature first? What effect does this have on prob- 
ability of cross-pollination? Do ants visit the blossoms? 
The common insect visitors? Do they get nectar, or 
pollen, or both. Do flies make the same use of pollen as 
bees do? 
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TWO-LEAVED SOLOMON’S SEAL. 


Called alse wild -lily of the valley and false lily of 
the valley, though the latter is an unfortunate term, as 
one shrinks from using the word false for a blossom of 
such simplicity and purity. Each small flower is com- 
posed of perianth of four separate segments, with a 
stamen arising at the base of each segment, around the 
central pistil. The species is abundant in moist woods, 
over a large part of the (nited States and Canada. It is 
probably pollenized by two-winged flies. 


SOLOMON’S SEAL, 


An interesting plant with greenish white flowers that 
hang downward beneath the leaves from the curving 
stem. The blossoms are visited by small flies that bring 
about cross-pollination. The curious markings upon the 
thickened root-stock give the plant its common name. 


WILD GERANIUM. 


Called also the crane’s bill, on account of the long 
thin fruit-pods. The stamens mature before the stigmas 
are receptive, a method of insuring cross-fertilization, 
and the nectar is protected by hairs on the inner surface 
of the petals. The flowers are visited by many species 
of small bees. 

MITELLA OR MITREWORT. 

Called also two-leaved bishop’s cap, The tiny flowers 
are strung singly in a long raceme upon the stalk, This 
species resembles in a general way the Tiarella, though 
the flowers of the latter are more crowded together upon 
the central stalk. The name is given from the resem- 
blance of the opening pods to a bishop’s cap of olden 
limes, This resemblance is very striking, Barly ip 
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June the plants begin to scatter the black seeds, and the 


pupils should compare the pods with pictures of bishops’ 
mitres in books on English history. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 
In blossom in May and June beside swamps and a’ong 
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among the illegitimate visitors—those that steal nectar 
without carrying pollen for the plant. + 


TRIENTALIS, THE STAR-FLOWER. 


An inhabitant of damp woods, over a wide region, and 
a delightfnl little plant for study. It may be at once 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


TWO-LEAVED SOLOMON’S SEAL. 


the margins of streams from Nova Scotia to Florida, 
west to Kansas. Average height one foot. Inside the 
outer hooded, greenish, or purplish spathe is the erect 
columnar spadix bearing on its lower part the 
stamens or the pistils, or sometimes both. Small 
gnats seek shelter in the spathe and carry the 
pollen from fiower to flower. The species is also called 
Indian turnip and lords and ladies. The “lords’’ are 
the purple flowers and usually have stamens on the 
spadix; the “ladies” are the green flowers, and usually 
have pistils on the spadix. 


LARGER BLUE FLAG, WILD IRIS. 


One of the most interesting flowers for use in nature 
study. To get an idea of the many points upon which 
observations may be made to advantage one should read 
the record of the admirable series of studies by Professor 
J. G. Needham (American Naturalist XXIV., 361-386). 
The iris flower is “divided into three parts, requiring 
three separate visits by the insect which would obtain 
its stores; in cach part is an extrorse anther placed 
with its) back against an overarching branch of the ex- 
tremely large, three-parted style; below anther and style 
a passageway to the nectary with the usual guide streaks 
at its entrance is formed by the channeled sepal. The 
stigma is restricted to the upper surface of an inferior, 
transverse, flap-like appendage of the style branch, just 
beyond the apex of the anther. This flap is very thin, 
and remains appressed to the style, with its free border 
toward the entrance, the stigmatic surface covered. The 
pollen laden back of an entering insect, rubbing against 
it, readily everts the flap and deposits pollen on the 
stigmatic surface. Released, it closes elastically, and 
the rubbing of an emerging insect only closes it the more 
tightly.” The flowers seem to be especially adapted to 
pollination by small wild bees, although they are freely 
visited by many other insects, a majority of which pilfer 
the nectar without coming in contact with stamens and 
stigma. Certain Syrphus flies that feed on the pollen 
bring about pollination, but many butterflies are found 


recognized by the accompanying picture. The petals are 
slightly attached to each other at their bases, with a 
slender white filament rising from the centre of the base 
of each. Inside the circle of what appears to be the ex- 
panded bases of the filaments one can see a suggestion 
of nectar. The parts of the pistil are well differentiated, 
and the pollen comes out of the tips of the anthers. The 
flowers are probably pollinated by two-winged flies. 
Some of the flowers have a very delicate perfume. 


WANTED A GOOD FAT BOOK. 


BY ERNEST WEAVER, WEST NEWTON. 
“Senator lodge,” remarked one of his colleagues, “is 


naturally proud of Massachusetts, and is not disinclined. 


to believe that the children of that commonwealth have 
no superiors in any part of the world in the matter of 


mental equipment. Nevertheless, he takes pleasure in tell- 


ing a story of a Boston child who wrote him, asking him 
to procure a copy of ‘the big volume of the coast and 
geodetic report.’ 

“Senator Lodge was naturally pleased that a child of 
Boston should request for a work which dealt with trans- 
continental triangulation and azemuths, but, wishing to 
be certain in regard to the work desired, he replied in a 
letter, setting forth the contents of the various volumes 
of the latest report of this important branch of the gov- 
ernment, concluding his letter with the request that the 
applicant specify the particular book desired. 

“T don’t care what the reading matter is,” came the 
reply. “I want a good fat book for pressing leaves.” 

Thy daily task is done, 

And, though a lowly one, 

Thou gavest it of thy best, 

And art content to rest 

In patience till its slow reward is won. 

Not far thou lookest, but thy sight is clear: 

Not much thou knowest, but thy faith is dear; 
‘ For life is love, and love is always near. 
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CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS WITH PRINCIPALS. 


[ Fifth in Series of Seven Editorials on the Prob- 
lem of the Principal.] 


The fever of the day in everything is for class 
consciousness. All labor organizations have de- 
veloped it, and with it would have accomplished 
wonderful things had they not taught employers to 
be class conscious as well, and now the future of 
the Union is uncertain so far as this phase of their 
effort is concerned, but they have taught the value 
of the class conscious spirit so far as it is wisely ap- 
plied. ‘ 

The superintendents have developed the class 
conscious spirit quite thoroughly and they alone 
among educationists have done so. Kinder- 
gartners tried it, so did the drawing teachers, and 
the music teachers, but the centrifugal force was 
stronger than the centripetal, diverting was often 
stronger than concentrating, and factions fre- 
quently developed, but the superintendents have 


almost ideally nursed the class conscious sentiment, ° 


and they are profiting by it right royally. 

The grade teachers in New Jersey and in Chicago 
have developed the class conscious characteristics 
rather marvelously and their example is liable to 
be followed by other cities and states. But there is 
no trace of this among principals, unless it be in 
Central New York. Of course cities have the prin- 
cipals’ clubs, but when have the principals of New 
York met with those of Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Boston even by delegates? When have the princi- 
pals of Jersey City, Eloboken, and Newark, of Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, and Malden, of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Duluth met to sttidy the problems of 
the principals? 

There is no phase of school activity that calls 
for more concerted action than do the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and privileges of principals. but 
they must grapple with the larger problems. They 
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must not plead for corporal punishment, nor re- 
solve that man is “it” in the educational world 
until they have first solved some vital problems. 
The “schoolmaster” may be magnified by pleading 
for the lash, and for masculinity, but the educator 
is not magnified thereby. The future of the prin- 
cipal lies in hig proving himself an educationist 
and not a schoolmaster. 

Whenever a convention program appears 
without women thereon or without a grade teacher, 
it is subject of editorial comment, but when has 
there been a principal on the general program 
of the N. E. A., and when was the absence subject 
of comment? How many p.incipals are active 
members of the N. E. A.? How many are leaders 
in their state association? ; 

Let us go a step further. How much encourage- 
ment is there in putting one of them in such 
prominencer How many men are more highly re- 
garded by the principals in their own city by inter- 
esting themselves in the larger questions? 

It is openly asserted that a principal’s standing 
among principals is often in inverse ratio to his 
attempt to be an educationist. If there be any 
truth in such an assertion, then it is not difficult to 
see the ultimate position of the principal in the 
educational economy. 


LOUIS BOARD OF EDUCATION CON- 
TINUES NON-PARTISAN. 


The character of the St. Louis board of educa- 
tion is to be maintained. Eight years ago the city 
of St. Louis elected an ideal board of education, 
the twelve members being selected from both 
political parties on the basis of character and fitness 
alone. The precedent thus set has been followed 
every second year since as the terms of four mem- 
bers expired, the board being all the while equally 
divided on national politics, but as regards the ad- 
ministration of the schools, strictly non-partisan. 
On April 4 of this year, four members, two Demo- 
crats and two Republicans, go out by expiration of 
term, and two other places become vacant by 
resignation of two Democrats. This leaves four 
Republicans and two Democrats on the board, and 
hence two Republicans and four Democrats are to 
be elected. The precedent now firmly established 
has again been followed; the Democrats have se- 
lected four men frora their party, and the Republi- 
cans have selected two Republicans. Each party 
has endorsed the selections of the other, and all six 
names will appear on both tickets on election day, 
and it is expected that they will be elected unani- 
mously. Three of the candidates are now on the 
board, and will succeed themselves: Messrs. John 
Schroers, William Taussig, and Calvin M. Wood- 
ward. Professor Woodward has served on the 
board eight years, since the new charter went into 
eftect, and he now is to be elected for six years 
more. His second report as president is before us 
fresh from the printer. It touches upon the non- 
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partisan character of the board, and deals with a 
variety of interesting matters, some of which we 
quote. Since the report was written the state legis- 
lature has passed a law compelling parents to send 
children to school. 


The need of such a law is 
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clearly pointed out in President Woodward’s re- 
port, from which we shall quote at length later. 


— —— 


THE SCHILLER ANNIVERSARY. 


The ninth day of May next will be the centennial 
of the death of Friedrich Schiller, one of the most 
gifted men of letters that Germany has ever pro- 
duced. His name is always associated in the 
Fatherland with that of Goethe, whose friendship 
for many of his years at Weimar it was his privilege 
to enjoy. As a dramatist he has been frequently 
spoken ef as “the German Shakespeare.” His 
“Wallenstein” and “Wilhelm Tell” are classics in 
dramatic literature. 

Thousands of our American youth are enthusias- 
tic students of German, and may naturally be ex- 
pected to wish an acquaintance with the best in 
that language. Would it not be highly appropriate 
to have some notice of Schiller, his works, and his 
place in literature, in our American schools, on the 
approaching centennial anniversary? This would 
seem especially fitting in all the schools where Ger- 
man is studied. 

Without doubt, in every school where there are 
Germans the day will be: celebrated in some form 
or other. Such a literary figure as Schiller will 
not be overlooked by his countrymen, no matter on 
which side of the sea they may happen to be. And 
we suggest that, for the value there is in it, all our 
schools make the ninth of May coming, in some 
way or other, a Schiller day. 

On ancther page of this issue may be found an 
article on Schiller that may possibly prove of some 
service in the celebration of the day. 


ENTERING THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The variation in the number of pupils passing 
from the grammar to the high school is so great as 
to be inexplicable. Here is a topic that some en- 
thusiastic specialist could well afford to devote time 
to. Here are some figures from the Ithaca high 
school that may well attract attention. It is a city 
of less than 15,000 inhabitants. Of ninety-seven 
graduates of the grammar schools in 1903, ninety- 
three entered the high school, and of 109 in 1904, 
103 entered the high school, and last September 
eighty-four entered college. Thirty-two per cent. 
of all the pupils are in the high school. Of course 
conditions-are somewhat exceptional at Ithaca, but 
they wi!l hardly account for the facts. The Journal 
of Education always welcomes information on such 
questions. 


+ 


THE LIVING AGE. 


Littell’s Living Age, the best, the only thing of 
its kind, has become the property of Frank Fox- 
croft, who has been editing it for some years, and 
whose discernment as to literary merit, alertness 
as to the needs of the hour, and faithfulness to 
every editorial detail have made it even more indis- 
pensable than ever before. 

For more than sixty years the Living Age—still 
known to its attached constituency as “Littell’s,” 
from the name of its founder—has brought to its 
readers every week the most interesting, impor- 


tant, and valuable articles from current English 
periodicals. Its range of selection extends from 
the stately “Quarterly” and “Edinburgh” to 
Punch, and includes all the leading reviews, 
magazines, and literary and scientific journals. It 
publishes without abridgement the best essays, 
fiction, poetry, travel sketches, literary, art, and 
musical criticism, historical and biographical 
papers, scientific articles, discussions of social, re- 
ligious, and educational questions, and papers upon 
public affairs and international politics from the 
ablest writers, together with an editorial depart- 
ment devoted to “Books and Authors.” 

The variety of sources from which its material is 
selected enables the Living Age to cover a wider 
range of authors and subjects than is possible for 
any other single magazine. 


THE CHICAGO ELECTION. 


The election of Judge Dunne to the mayoralty 
of Chicago had an educational flavor not generally- 
appreciated. He has been the best friend, per- 
haps, of Miss Margaret A. Haley and the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation of any prominent man in the 
city, and they naturally returned the friendship in 
a substantial way. They had no votes, but he got 
by far the largest yote ever cast for a mayor of 
Chicago, and to them in no slight degree is the 
credit due. While the issue was not an educational 
one, and there may have been no reason, profes- 
sionally, why they should have entered into the 
campaign, it is natural for women as well as men to 
espouse the cause of their friends, and it is esti- 
mated that more than four thousand women 
teachers in Chicago wielded their influence to the 
limit in return for his friendship in the famous tax 
fight. 


KANSAS CITY SALARIES. 


John MacDonald puts the Kansas City salary 
situation thus graphically: The teachers of Kansas 
City, Mo., organized their forces, divided the city 
into districts, and presented slips for signatures to 
the property-owners of the city. Forty-five thou- 
sand taxpayers signed the following statement: “I 
am in favor of increasing the salaries of the 
teachers.” I{t required three messenger boys and 
two men to take the slips*to the rooms of the 
board of education. Result: The increase was 
granted. 


MISS CLESTINE GOWDY. 


No woman has ever won educational fame so 
fast as has Miss Clestine Gowdy of Normal, IIL, in 
a bit of controversial writing in which she has won 
all kinds of glory because of her supreme knowl- 
edge of English, her superb power in the use of 
the English language, her almost matchless art in 
holding her antagonist up to ridicule without a 
flutter of sarcasm. 

Her sight is as keen as an eagle’s, her aim as 
sure as a kingbird’s, her wit as delicate as a hum- 
ming-bird’s flight. She has placed herself among 
the masters at her first appearance. 
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THREE DAYS AT COLUMBIA. 


Columbia University will welcome the N. E. A., 
and help them to see New York to advantage July 
8, 9, and 10. Everything will be done that can be 
to make the visitors happy, and their stay in New 
York profitable. They have already arranged for 
the best of hotel accommodations at reduced rates 
in the most desirable parts of the city. Write to 
President Butler’s office, Columbia University, 
New York, for a complete circular of information. 


A gratifying tribute to America’s progressive- 
ness has lately been paid by Great Britain in the 
adoption almost verbatim of our American course 
of study in hygiene and temperance by a commit- 
tee representing more than 15,000 members of the 
British medical profession. The committee, com- 
posed of the most distinguished representatives of 
the profession in the United Kingdom, has recom- 
mended the course of study to every local school 
board in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
as a syllabus of study in this subject for all pupils 
in elementary schools. 


The Northern Indiana Association held its an- 
nual meeting at the Auditorium in Chicago this 
year, and more than feur thousand were enrolled. 
This probably distances all records outside of the 
N. E. A. It is five times as large as the Milwaukee 
meeting of the superintendents, and very nearly 
twice as large in actual attendance as any state 
meeting. All this emphasizes the fact that Presi- 
dent J. W. Carr of Anderson is a great adminis- 
trator. He will give the superintendents a sur- 
prise at their Louisville meeting in February, 1906. 


Pennsylvania has honored herself greatly by the 
reappointment for four years more of Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer as state superintendent. The time was 
when the schools of Pennsylvania were in politics. 
This is the third time that Dr. Schaeffer has been 
reappointed by a governor of the opposite party. 
Of course he has never made political use of the 
position, nor have politicians made use of him. 
He is easily the most distinguished educator in the 
state, and is so recognized in official circles as well 
as by the people. 


The leading opposition paper in the recent 
Chicago election said that if Judge Dunne was 
elected, the women teachers’ salaries would be im- 
mediately raised to such a height as to bankrupt 
the city! The people proceeded to give Judge 
Dunne by far the largest vote ever polled for a 
mayor of Chicago. Let the good work go on. 


Lucy Page Gaston of Chicago, who led the fight 
against the cigarette in Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska, has established headquarters in Boston 
and is holding meetings in various cities. Heze- 
kiah Butterworth is president of the New England 
branch. The work against boys using the cigarette 
cannot be pressed too earnestly. 


Grace C. Strachan, district superintendent of 
New York city, is recovering from a most trying 
experience. She thought she sprained her wrist 


last summer—it proved to have been a break of a 
bene in the forearm—and she has been subjected 
to twenty-eight operations in consequence. 


The meanest law in America is that which re- 
quires the superintendent of Chicago to suspend 
or dismiss a teacher who does not pay any given 
debt. The “loan sharks” are up to all sorts of mis- 
chief because of it. 


Dr. Richard Edwards, John Swett, General John 
Eaton, and Rev. A. D. Mayo are an interesting 
quattette of retired educators. No other four men 


have occupied similar positions in our educational 
life, 


The first week of April is almost as much of a 
national educational season as the Christmas week. 
Tens of thousands of teachers were in convention 
this year. Chicago alone had a vast crowd. 


Alderman hasn’t the power in Virginia that he 
had in Louisiana, but he will have in the not dis- 
tant future. He will become the leader of the lead- 
ing men wherever he is. 


Tt is with grief that we announce the sudden 
death of Austin H. Kenerson, of the firm of Ginn 


& Co., which occurred on the morning of April 10. 


Booklovers library, Tabard Inn, and other 
schemes of Seymour Eaton appear to have col- 
lapsed under debts of $150,000. 


Dr. Cornelia De Bey is the most influential per- 
son in Chicago, cducationally, and she is not a 
teacher nor a school official. 


Congratulations to J. W. Olson upon his reap- 
pointment as state superintendent of Minnesota. 
The expected happened. 


Two hundred and fifty schools in Chicago cele- 
brated Hans Christian Andersen day. Noble 
wark. 


Southeastern Towa Association at Oskaloosa 
enrolled more than 1,000 teachers April 1. 


Peoria gave the two thousand visiting teachers a 
royal welcome on March 31. 


West Virginia is to have an educational campaign 
this season. 


Private schools are having a remarkably success- 
ful year. 


Tennessee is feeling the loss of Dabney. 
The teachers also must “do things.” 
Illinois leads in school gardens. 

Iowa is all aglow educationally.. 


Relish teaching or leave it. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


People who feel that the institutions of the country are 
endangered whenever the President absents himself from 
Washington for more than a day or two at a time are 
likely to be nervous for the next two months; for he has 
started upon a long vacation, which takes him first to 
Texas, to be present at a reunion of his Rough Riders’ 
regiment, and then into the Texas Pan-handle, and later 
into Colorado, hunting big game. On the way he made 
addresses at Louisville, and at several places in Texas, 
including the capital, where both branches of the legis- 
lature assembled to hear him, He was cordially treated 
and the flying glimpses obtained of him made a very 
favorable impression. 

* * * 

The Kaiser’s visit to Tangier has occasioned an amount 
of international discussion quite out of proportion to its 
brief duration, for he was only two hours ashore. But, 
in that short time, he made a speech to the German resi- 
dents, in reply to an address of welcome, in which he 
pretty clearly declared for the maintenance of Moroccan 
sovereignty and independence. These are words which 
may be variously interpreted, but the French are to be 
pardoned if they read into them an intention to deny to 
France the special claims to dominance in Morocco upon 
which she insists, and which were fully recognized in the 
recent Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish agreements. 
As Germany has no Mediterranean interests, her inter- 
ference seeins the less excusable, from the French point 


of view. 
* * 


The April Treasury statement shows that the revenues 
for the first nine months of the current fiscal year were 
nearly two million dollars in excess of those for the cor- 
responding period of 1904. But the expenditures were 
larger by nearly four million dollars. This shows, of 
course, that the government is still spending money 

. faster than it is receiving it, but the difference is not 
large enough to call for any serious alarm. The secre- 
tary of the treasury estimated the deficit for this year at 
$18,000,000. It may he a few millions larger, but the 
guess promises to be reaSonably accurate. For the next 
year, the secretary predicted a surplus, and it may prove 
that he hit the mark in that prediction also. 

* * * 


The wisdom of abandoning the silver standard for gold 
has been under discussion for some years in Mexico, but 
when the government decided to act, it did so with a 
~ promptness which pointed to a full confidence in its 
ability to carry through the new policy without any 
financial jar. The decree was issued by President Diaz 
March 26, and under its operation the mints will be 
closed to the free coinage of silver April 16, and the new 
monetary system will go into effect May 1. An exchange 
fund of $10,006,000 is all that is thought necessary, at the 
first, for the establishment of the gold basis. The new 
unit of currency is the peso of seventy-five centigrams of 
gold, and silver dollars will be valued at practically fifty 
cents gold. 

* * * 

It is known that the whole Russian second Pacific 
squadron, still generally known as the Baltic fleet, left 
the waters of Madagascar on March 16, but it is not 
known for what destination. It has been conjectured 
that the squadron may next be heard of in the neighbor- 
hood of the Chagos islands, in the Indian Ocean, south of 
the equator, and in about the same longitude as Ceylon. 
It is understood that coal and stores have been sent from 
Madagascar to those waters. But the islands belong to 
Great Britain, and the Russian admiral can scarcely ex- 
pect to use them as a base. If these conjectures are cor- 
rect, the ultimate course indicated would be via the Sundg 
Straits to Saigon, French Indo*Ching, 
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Some knowledge of the geographical conditions of the 
Russian retreat from Mukden is necessary to an under- 
standing of the military situation. The Kai-yuen plain, 
through which the shattered army had first to struggle, 
is thirty miles from south to north, and widens from less 
than three miles at Tie pass to about twenty at its north- 
ernend. Kai-yuen city stands in the centre of the widest 
part, and is about twenty-three miles from Tie pass. It 
was once a famous frontier city. The railway runs five 
miles west of the city. North of Kai-yuen the ground 
rises rapidly into the central table-lands. A little south 
of Fai-yuen, the imperial road divides and forms the 
great Central and Eastern routes. The latter proceeds 
direct to Kirin, which is about 240 miles northeast of Tie 
pass, and is the direct approach to Vladivostok, 250 miles 
further to the east. 

- * * * 

It is believed by many military oliservers that it is 
Viadivostok and not Harbin which is the real Japanese 
objective. If ‘that city could be taken, its fall would un- 
doupbtedly end the war, for Japan would then be in full 
possession of Russian territory and could with good rea- 
son demand an indemnity for its surrender. The case 
was different with Port Arthur and Mukden, for both of 
those were in Chinese territory. Sipinghai, near which 
the Japanese were reported in full force at the end of 
March, threatening an attack upon the position held by 
the retreating Russian army, is 110 miles north of Muk- 
den, and nearly 200 miles south of Harbin. But at that 
same time, another Japanese column was reported near- 
ing Kirin, and it is not impossible that the pursuit to- 
ward Harbin masked the real movement toward Vladi- 
vostok by way cf Kirin. 


(Continued on page 416.) 
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SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY .—YV.) 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, 
Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SENSITIVE PLATE. 


A sensitive plate consists essentially of three 
parts 

1, A light, sensitive silver salt, generally bro- 
mide, extended in a flat uniform surface. 

2. <A firm, flat, inert, transparent support gen- 


erally of glass. 
inert coating generally 


3. A thin, transparent. 
of gelatine, to hold the light, sensitive salt Ag Br in 
place on the glass. 

Since the glass and gelatine are unacted upon by 
the chemical reagents employed. as chemists we 
mainly consider only the silver bromide. 

Place a fragment of unused sensitive plate in 
“hypo.” When “cleared” note the transparent 
isinglass (gelatine) scarcely discernible on the glass. 

Gelatine is a nitrogenous compound extracted 
from animal tissues, of unknown exact formula, 
brittle, transparent, swelling up in cold water, dis- 
solving in warm. A very small per cent. of gela- 
tine dissolved in warm water sets on cooling to 
form a jelly. Silver bromide precipitated in this is 
supported in the form of an emulsion by the jelly. 
While not affected by photographic reagents 
properly applied, the chemical activities of the 
gelatine, (a) in the making of the emulsion, (b) in 
sensitizing the silver bromide to the action of the 
light, and (c) in retarding the too precipitate and 


promiscuous action of developers, are interesting to 
consider. 


GELATINO-NITRATE OF SILVER. 


Having dilute silver nitrate solution in two test- 
tubes, into one put a little dissolved gelatine; now 
add a very little potassium bromide to each. A 
white precipitate of silver bromide instantly forms 
in one, but in the second containing the gelatine 
(gelatino-nitrate of silver), the precipitate does not 
occur unless more K Br be added. 

That is to say, the gelatino-nitrate of silver vielcs 
to an excess of K Br allowing Ag Br to form. 
This gelatino compound with silver plays an im- 
portant part in the making of the extremely sen- 
sitive emulsion employed on plates. 

The gelatine emulsion. This is ‘prepared by 
adding, in a dark room, silver nitrate solution to 
gelatine solution, in which are dissolved the salts 
of ammonium and potassium bromides. The pre- 
cipitate, Ag Pr, forms in the gelatine as an emul- 
sion. The whole is gently stewed for an hour or 
two, wherein a surprising change takes place, in 
that the silver bromide particles increase consider- 
ably in size, from the .0008 of a millimeter to the 
.004 of a millimeter in diameter, becoming perhaps 
Ag, Br,, or Ag, Br,, or some other 
and they change also from a_ reddish 
a bluish color by transmitted light. The increased 
size indicates a molecular change, more easily 
broken up by the actinic rays of light when ex- 
posed under a lens; while the absorption of co!ors 
at the red end of the spectrum indicates increased 
range of sensitiveness to colors at red end. 
Potassium bromide solution is: known to dissolve 


multiple ; 
color to 
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Ag Br. This action, together with the gelatino- 
nitrate referred to above, is supposed to be the 
agency by which silver bromide is reformed and re- 
composed into larger molecules in the process of 
stewing. 

Besides forming a gelatino-nitrate, by which the 
gelatine aids to form the increased particles, gela- 
tine is also a ready absorbent of bromine, as well 
as other halogens. Especially is this the case when 
on exposure of a plate to light, bromine is disen- 
gaged from the Ag Br. The gelatine in which the 
Ag Br molecule is enmeshed receives the liberated 
bromine. ‘Thus in two ways gelatine increases the 
sensitiveness of the plates,—first by increasing the 
size and complexity of the Ag Br molecules, and 


secondly by receiving and absorbing the liberated 
bromine. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF EXPOSURE—THE LATENT 
IMAGE 


That the halogen abandons the silver haloid,— 
Ag Cl or Ag Br,—on exposure to light was early 
established by experiments which we need not here 
repeat. The escaping halogen,—Br or Cl,—was 
easily detected, but just in what condition the 
silver salt was left, was difficult to determine. The 
visible effect as first observed was a darkening of 
the salt. Subsequently it was discovered that the 
action of the light on a sensitive plate might be so 
slight as to be invisible, and yet by developers the 
image might he brought out in reduced. silver. 
This invisible image, so to speak, capable of devel- 
opment, is called the latent image, and is an im- 
pertant part in the making of negatives and posi- 
tives by silver salts. It is agreed that the latent 
image is due to the same chemical action of the 
light ray as the visible effect, and differs only in 
degree. 

Because bromine leaves the silver salt when 
light acts upon it, it was at first assumed quite con- 
veniently that Ag, Br could represent the result, 
as if an atom of silver, having lost its bromine, 
wotld join itself to a neighboring Ag Br molecule, 
and become Ag, Br, which Ag, Br would be the 
latent image. And the action of the developer 
would be to remove the remaining bromine, de- 
positin g the silver, Ag,, in a visible or developed 
image. 

This convenient formula and explanation has a 
fatal objection that there is no chemical authority 
for the supposed molecule Ag, Br. Both Ag and 
Br are univalent. There is no known lower val- 
ence of the silver, and we do not seem warranted 


in assuming a higher valence of the halogen. The 
supposed analogy of nurcurous and nurcuric 


chlorides, and of cuprous and cupric chlorides, 
when closely examined, instead of aiding the 
theory, militate strongly, against an . argentic 
chloride, or sub-chloride, Ag, Cl, or bromide, 
Ag, Br. Compare Ag Br and Ag, Br with Hg Cl 
and Hg Cl,. 

Finally the chemical properties of the mercury 
and copper haloids, as also their action by light, do 
not warrant by analogy that Ag, Br represents 
the reduction product of light 


with silver. 


Closely followed out, they argue strongly against 
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Because oxygen, whether comirig from the air, 
or from moisture always present in the air and in 
the emulsion, appears on experimentation to be 
necessary to the formation of the latent image by 
the light, there seems to be the best of authority to 
represent the reduction product,—latent image,— 
on the exposed sensitive plate as an oxybrom‘de 
having the formula Ag, Br, O, or as given some- 
Oo Ag Ag Br. 

Ag Ag Br. 

The reaction would be: 4Ag Br- light and 
oxygen = Ag, Br,O+2Br, the 2Br being 
mostly absorbed by the sensitizing gelatine sur- 
rounding each molecule of Ag Br. 

If the action of the light be long continued, the 
reduction product becomes visible as a dark dis- 
coloration, but if very brief, a thin invisible layer 
of reduction product is left on the surface of the 
film, called the “latent image.” If the same be 
formed under a lens properly focused, the latent 
image corresponds to a picture, there being more 
reduction product in the high lights than in the 
shadows. 

The reduction product Ag,Br,O is highly 
sensitive to the action of chemical reducing agents, 
called “developers,” much more so than is the un- 
affected Ag Br. The latent image, under the action 
of the developer and “accelerator” gives up the 
Br, O to the reducing agent and deposits the four 
atoms of silver, Ag, This is the beginning of 
the development of the plate. 

The reduced silver, 4Ag, is for the moment in 
the well-known so-called “nascent” state, and so 
by its unusual atomic activity in that state, in con- 
tact with adjoining Ag Br, it partly reduces the 
adjoining Ag br, bringing it to the latent image 
oxychloride state (just as the light does originally), 
which the developer is at once readily able to still 
further reduce. The additional nascent silver then 
reacts upon still other adjoining Ag Br, causing 
this also to be reduced by the developer, and add- 
ing it to the picture already formed. . 

And so the process of development goes on, the 
deposit growing more and more distinct in a man- 
ner somewhat analogous to the electro-chemical 
process of deposit of a metal out ofa solution. 

The Ag Br in the emulsion feeds the growing 
picture, which, beginning at the surface, grows 
down toward the glass. 

The process in an emulsion of gelatine, however, 
has its modifications ; if the exposure be too short, 
the process cannot be continued indefinitely with 
developers; and if overtimed, the excess of the 
bromine held in the gelatine seems to turn upon 
the reduced silver, restoring it to the Ag Br form, 
so that the picture in part at least is in Ag Br in- 
stead of Ag. The hypo of course removes this por- 
tion .of the picture. Indeed the exposure may be 
overtimed to such degree that the plate comes out 
of the hypo clear glass as if the plate had not been 
exposed. 


what graphically, 


- distinction of wealth or social standing, are entitled 
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HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


All the agitation against high school fraternities 
has, up to the present time, been fruitless. That is 
nct because the defenders of the fraternities have 
brought forward any good and sufficient reasons 
for their existence. Nor is it for lack of earnest- 
ness and unanimity on the part of the opponents of 
the system, who, to be sure, are for the most part 
nothing more than teachers and school superin- 
tendents. 

Progressive high school boys, experiencing the 
first delights of belonging to something Greek and 
secret that other boys can’t get into, must not be 
expected to have a high regard far the opinions of 
teachers, superintendents, and other persons of ad- 
vanced age and old-fashioned notions. 

Nevertheless, these old fogies continue to pass 
their futile resolutions. The Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School Teachers says 
that fraternities in high schools are a serious and 
growing evil, retarding the educational develop- 
ment of the pupils, lowering their morals, and con- 
stituting a sinister influence upon the interests of 
the schools. 

During the recent holiday season the superin- 
tendent of the Montclair, N. J., schools sent letters 
to the parents of the high school pupils asking 
them to help him eradicate the evil. High school 
fraternities, he says, have none of the advantages 
of college fraternities. They tend to destroy 
democracy, which is the pride of the American 
common school system. 

It seems that old fogies are especially plentiful 
in Chicago. On what other ground can we account 
for the fact that fifteen principals and 375 teachers 
in the Chicago high schools have signed a letter 
protesting against the high school fraternities and 
declaring that “since the public school is~an insti- 
tution supported by public tax, all classes, without 


to an equal share in its benefits ; and that anything 
that divides the school community into exclusive 
groups, as these societies do, militates against this 
liberalizing influence that has made one people out 
of a multitude.” 

How, save by the old fogy theory, can the mem- 
bers of high school fraternities account for the 
sentiments of E. G. Coolev, the superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, who in a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening, Post announces his conviction 
that no one influence now felt in high schools is 
more subversive of the spirit of equalized oppor- 
tunity than the “frat movement.” 

Yet the “frats” are undisturbed. They have 
undermined and annihilated the old democratic so- 
cieties, which contributed so much to the education 
of the boys and girls. 

After all, is not the high school “frat” movement 
characteristic of a prevailing tendency in American 
life, which scorns the things of yesterday and en- 
franchises the citizen in most respects at the mature 
age of ten?--Syracuse Post-Standard. 


“Gharacter is not character until evidenced in Conduct.” 


— PAUL TYNER. 
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GO SLOW. 


To change the tune of “My Country, ’tis of thee!” I 
should as soon think of singing the Doxology to any 


Martin Luther—a foreigner. 
H. F. A. 


FOR HOLIDAYS ALWAYS ON SATURDAY. 


The. men and the deeds celebrated by our holidays are 
well worthy of the time given to them, and the education 
and inspiration of genius that those ceremonies and 
themes afford, should ever abound. 

As these are facts of grand careers and achievements 
mere days for such commemoration are unimportant. 
Days should he selected that are most suitable and that 
most nearly conserve the employed and business inter- 
esis, disturbing their economy and the convenience of the 
public to the least extent. 

All our public holidays should be celebrated on Satur- 
days. The following day being Sunday, the weekly pub- 
lic holiday of rest, religion, and recreation, makes the 
holiday preceding it the more useful and enjoyable and 
does not break into the following business week as Mon- 
day holidays do, to the disadvantage of labor and busi- 
ness alike. 

All religious days and birthdays of great men may be 
celebrated by the ceremonials and functions that please 
those interested and on the very days they desire, but in 
no way require the setting aside of public days such as 
we wish to provide for our great national characters and 
events, which form in an educational sense the land- 
marks of history. 

Many favor the selection of a day in August for Presi- 
dent day, taking the place as a public holiday of Wash- 
ington’s, Lincoln’s, and McKinley’s birthdays as now 
celebrated. However, it might not please all to have less 
holidays. Let us have them better distributed through- 
out the year and thus made more enjoyable and popular. 
On this plan we should have our holidays celebrated as 
follows: — 


other than “Old Hundred,” which has been ascribed to - 
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New Year ......:..+...... First Saturday in January. 
McKinley .......++..+....J.ast Saturday in January. 
Lincoln ..... -+++.Second Saturday in February. 
Washington .............. Last Saturday in February. 


Decoration ........++..... Last Saturday in May. 
Independence .............First Saturday in July. 
Second Saturday in August. 
Labor day ............+++. First Saturday in September. 
First Saturday in November. 
Thanksgiving .............Last Saturday in November. 
Christmas ....... Saturday in December. 


This plan would be a boon to labor, manufacturing, and 
business interests and, I believe, a great advantage to 
all. H. W. Foote. 

New York. 


- 


SILVER MINES OF ATHENS. 


In your commercial geography, you speak of the silver 
mines of Athens, and the effect they had on the political 
history of the state; will you please tell an inquirer 
where corroborative accounts may be found concerning 
these mines? &. ¥. 

Perhaps the following excerpt from Herodotus will 
answer your question as well as any; it is taken from 
Book IV., chapter 144. “The Athenians then having a 
large surplus of money in the treasury, obtained from 
the mines at Laureion, were about to divide it among the 
adult citizens, who would have received each ten 
drachmas; when 'lhemistocles urged them to forego the 
distribution and with the money to build two hundred 
ships in order to help them in their war against the 
Eginetans. It was the breaking out of the Eginetan war 
that at this time was the salvation of Greece; for thereby 
the Athenians were compelled tO become a naval power.” 
These mires were about twenty-five miles southeast of 
Athens, and a fairly well built road, still in existence, 
connected them with the capital city. They seem to be 
distinct also from the mines that made Pisistratus a mil- 
lionaire, his mines being near the river Strymon, in 
Macedonia. As a rule, these mines were considered the 
property of the state, but they were sometimes leased to 
contractors on the basis of a stipulated royalty which 
was to be paid to the state. 


J. W. Redway. 


SCIENCE BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Introduction to Botany 


By WILLIAM C. STEVENS 
PROFESSOR OF BOTANY, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Provides a course sufficient to prepare for college entrance require- 
ments. Skilfully combines laboratory and descriptive work, and lays 
special emphasis upon the study of common flowering plants. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 571 pages. $1.50. 


Zoology: Descriptive and 


Practical 
By BUEL P. COLTON 


PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE, ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Part I is based on the studies of types representative of the animal 
kingdom, with due attention given to study of life as well as of structure. 
Part II contains adequate directions for field, home, or laboratory study. 
The book is scientific, practical, and teachable. Cloth. Illustrated. 


Descriptive Chemistry 


By LYMAN C. NEWELL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Gives a clear, adequate treatment of the elements and their important 
compounds, with special emphasis laid or industrial chemistry and 
electro-chemistry. Part II contains 150 experiments with adequate 
directions for performing the same. Cloth. Illustrated. 596 pages. 
$1.20. 


Physical Laboratory 


Manual 


(Revised Edition.) 
By H. N. CHUTE 
This book was revised in 1903 and in its present form is adequate to 
prepare students in the most thorough manner for college entrance re- 
quirements. It contains additional problems under Mechanics, Light, 
, and Electricity, uses new and improved apparatus and is in all respects 


s99pages. $1.50. Boundseparately. Part I, $1.00. Part II, 6ocents. up-to-date. Cloth. 278 pages. Illustrated. 80 cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London 
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BOOK TABLE. 


BECKONINGS FROM LITTLE HANDS. Bight Studies 
in Child-Life. With designs and drawings by the au- 
thor, and with process-work copies from photographs, 
By Patterson Du Bois. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is one of the most touching, as it is one of the 
most charming of all the books published on child life. 
It was at first issued privately on the ground that the 
recital of home life experiences was too delicate for pub- 
lic sale, but it immediately began to pass from owner to 
borrower, and so advertised itself. It was talked about 
not only in homes, but in school and educational circles, 
on the lecture platform, and in the pulpit. Requests for 
its purchase became constant and numerous. Finally 
the demand for its general publication grew so wide- 
spread and so positive that the author consented to re- 
vise it and issue an edition for the public. It is not a 
vook of essays, not a treatise; it is neither romance nor 
memoir. It pcints to the significance. of many a com- 
monplace incident in child life, but it is not a book for 
children. While it is not “fresh from the press,” it has 
come into my life afresh, and I wish once more to call 
attention to this beautiful book, which parents and 
teachers, preachers and Sunday school workers shou'd 
not fail to read. 


A CHEMISTRY MANUAL AND LOOSE-LEAF NOTE 
BOOK. By Professor John Whitmore of the Stamford, 
Conn., bigh school. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover. Price, 50 cents (Glencoe covers); 65 cents 
(Regal covers). 

An ingenious and highly serviceable loose-leaf manual 
for chemistry students. Nothing in its line that we have 
seen is its superior in design or taste. Seventy-one ex- 
periments in chemistry are wrought out, and each ex- 
periment has spaces left for a record of the student's 
work. This plan not only encourages the student to 
make and record personal observations, but also aids the 
teacher greatly in determining the amount and value of 
the student’s work. The manual is certainly worthy cf 
the examination of teachers, and as such is commendel 
without the slightest reserve. But it must be seen to be 
known and appreciated. 


ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. By Professor Mansfield 
Merriman of Lehigh University. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons. Cloth. 12mo. 172 pp. Figures 142. 
Price, $1, net. 

This volume contains forty lessons for beginners in 
engineering. And it is the author’s thought that such a 
number of lessons thoroughly mastered will form a solid 
sub-structure on which applied mechanics may safely be 
based. To aid the student in this branch of science to 
understand something thoroughly at the beginr ng is 
most likely to be a permanent assistance io him in any 
more extended studies that he may be inclined to make. 
And the author’s aim throughout this volume is to ren- 
der the student just such efficient aid in his early re- 
searches. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GROMETRY. By 
Professor Percey F. Smith of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, and Professor Arthur S. Gale of Yale Univer- 
sity. Boston: Ginn & Co. 8vo. Semi-flexible cloth. 
424 pp. List price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 

A geometrical drill book for beginners, and adapted to 
the needs of colleges, schools of technology, and pre- 
paratory schools. It is specially framed to present all 
the elementary methods and ideas of analytic geometry 
as a general science rather than as a detailed treatment 
of conic sections. Its significant features are so many 
that they must be seen to be appreciated, and they stand 
a good chance of being appreciated as soon as they are 
seen. The merit of the authors naturally suggests satis- 
faction with their methods. Out of a wide and varied 
experience as instructors the volume has grown. Careful 
and abundant figures accompany the text, and render it 
the more easy of apprehension. 


POEMS FOR THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. Compiled 
and edited by Clestine Gowdy of Illinois State Normal 
University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper. 
203 pp. Tllustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

This group of choice poems are prescribed in the course 
of study for the common schools of Illinois. The selec- 
tion is well done, showing excellent literary taste. Gems 
from Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, and numer- 
ous others abound, and must interest the student in the 
themes, as well as benefit him in the formation of a lit- 
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erary style. The book is designed for language study 
more than for versifying. A few biographical studies 
are given, and the work is brightened by several choice 
portraits. 


Among the publications soon to appear from the press 
of Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, are:-- 

“The Essentials of Algebra, Brief and Complete 
Courses,” by Professor John C. Stone of the Michigan 
Normal College, and James F. Millis of the Shortridge 
high school, Indianapolis. 

' “A New Latin Composition,” by M. Grant Daniell, au- 
thor of the popular “Latin Prose Composition.” 

“Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I.-V.,” edited by Frederick 
W. Sanford, the University of Chicago, and Harold W. 
Johnston, professor of Latin, the University of Indiana. 

“The Gospel cf Mark,” for college use and the general 
reader, edited with notes and vocabulary, by William 
Prentiss Drew, professor of Latin, Willamette University. 
* An edition of ‘‘Cicero’s Orations,” edited by Benjamin 
L. D’Ooge, the Michigan Normal College, with supple- 
mentary orations and letters. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** Scott’s Quentin Durward.” Edited by Arthur Llewellyn Eno 
Price, 25 cents.—-‘ The Story of the 
J.Church. Price, 25 cents.—— ‘‘ The Story of the Iliad.” By Rey. A. 
J.Chureh. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Psychology and Pathol of Handwriting.” By Magdalene 
Kintzel-Thumm. New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 

‘“*The Far Eastern Tropics.’’ By Alleyne Ireland. Price, $2.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

**Uncooked Foods and How to Use Them,” By Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Christian. New York: The Health Culture pany: 

‘Living Thoughts for All Ages.” Primary Book. Selected by C. 
T. Bryce and F. E. Spaulding. Price, 25 cents. Dansville, N. Y.: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 

**Columbus and Magellan.” T. B. Lawler. Price, 40 cents.—— 
** Short Stories from erican History.’”’ By A. F. Blaisdell and F. 
K. Ball. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

bad Li. pg for the Rich.” By Austin Bierbower. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Company. ; 

** Stories of Great Musicians.’”” By K. L. Sco and O. B. Horne. 
— ‘Nature Study.” Overton and Mary E. Hill.—0 
‘«Tennyson’s Princess.” ited by K. L. Bates.—— ‘‘ Scott’s Ivan- 
hoe.” Edited by Francis Hovey Stoddard.— *‘ Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake.” Edited by R. M. Alden.—‘“ Sand’s La Mare Au Diable.” 
With notes by A. R. Lawton.—— “ Herreros’ Quien Es Ella?” With 
notes by Samuel Garner.—‘‘ Valera’s El Comendador Mendoza.” 
With notes by Rudolph Schwill.—— “‘ Mairet’s La Clef D’Or.” With 
notes by Edith Healy— “Tales of France.” Edited-by A. G. 
Cameron. New York: American Book Company. 
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[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 


and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 18-21: International Kinder- 
garten Association, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

April 25-26-27: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto. 

April 29: Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cambridge Latin school. 


President, William L. Eaton, Con- 
cord. 


May 26: New England Association 
ef School Superintendents, Latin 
school, Boston. Secretary, A. C. 
Thompson, Wakefield. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

suly 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Alliston, Mass. 

September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DURHAM. Arthur Elson, S. B., 
instructor of mechanical drawing at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been elected head of the 
department of mechanical drawing 
and draughting at the New Hamp- 
shire State College. 

BERLIN. One of the significant 
signs of the times is the scarcity of 
good candidates for vacancies in 


teaching forces all over the state, and 
the 


question, “Do you know 
where I can get a -good teach- 
er?” is more frequently asked 


than answered. There are two 
reasons for this: Good teachers as 
soon as they demonstrate their ability 
can get better salaries elsewhere, and 
consequently go. Again school offi- 
cials have come to realize that train- 
ing is essential and hence, year by 
year,are depending less and less upon 
the immediate neighborhood to pro- 
vide candidates. The result will be 
higher salaries and none but trained 
or experienced teachers. 

Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Hon. Henry C. Morrison gave an 
address before the Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club at the Congregational 
church April 2. 

Orlin B. Brown was re-elected to 
the board of education at the meeting 
of the city council. 

Mayor Hutchins is an advocate of 
good schools, and recommended lib- 
eral treatment of the school depart- 
ment in his inaugural address. 

Superintendent Whitcher is to have 
eharge of the departments of science 
and mathematics at the Martha’s 
Vineyard summer school, and als> 
the department of mathematics at 


the Plymouth, N. H., summer school. 


VERMONT. 
The spring banquet and meeting of 
the Vermont Schoolmasters’ Club will 


be held at Hotel Windham, Bellows 


Falls, on April 14. 

President C. H. Morrill of the Nor- 
mal school at Randolph Centre will 
preside. The following program will 
be carried out:— 

“Echoes from the Milwaukee Meet- 
ing,” State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Walter E. Ranger; ‘‘Problems of 
2 Superintendent,” Superintendent C. 
H. Pempsey, St. Johnsbury; “‘Remin- 
iscences of a Committeeman,” Dr. W. 
W. Bryant, Ludlow; “Problems of a 
High School Principal,’ Principal H. 
J. Stanard, Barton, Vt.; “Manual 
Training in the School,” President 
Charles H. Spooner, Norwich Univer- 
sity; “Experiences of an Examiner,” 
H. D. Ryder, Bellows Falls; “As the 
Press Sees Us,” W. C. Belknap of the 
Bellows Falls Times. 

The officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent, Principal C. H. Morrill, Ran- 
dolph; secretary and treasurer, Prin- 
cipal W. H. Botsford, Bristol; ex- 
committee, Principal W. P. Abbott, 
Proctor; Principal C. F. Prior. Fair 
Haven; Principal H. K. Whitaker, 


Brattleboro. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Austin H. Kenerson, a 
member of the firm of Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, died suddenly Monday, April 10, at 
his home, of heart disease, at the age 
of fifty. He leaves a wife and one son, 
Edward H. Kenerson, a graduate of 
Dartmouth in the class of °03, now em- 
ployed by Ginn & Co. Mr. Kenerson 
was born January 5. 1855, at Peacham, 
Vt.. and in June, 1893, entered the em- 
ploy of Ginn & Co. He proved most 
successful, andin the summer of 1900 
was admitted to membership in the 
firm. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1876. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The North Central As- 
sociation of colleges and high schools 
will meet in Chicago next April. The 
newly-elected officers are:—- 

President, George E. - MacLean, 
president of the University of Iowa. 

Vice-presidents— President Van 
Hise, University of Wisconsin; Prin- 
cipal M’Lenegan, West Division high 
school, Milwaukee; President Angell, 
University of- Michigan; President 
Jones, Michigan State Normal school; 
President Dabney, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Principal Pierson, East high 
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school, Columbus, O.; Dean Maine, 
Iowa College; Principal Crusenberry, 
Des Moines; President E. J. James, 
University of Illinois; Principal 
Brown, Joliet high school; President 
Kirk, Missouri State Normal school; 
Professor A. R. Hill, University of 
Missouri; Professor Hodgman, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Professor 
Moran, Purdue University; State 
High School Inspector Aiton, Minne- 
sota; Dean Parson, Colorado College, 
Secretary—Professor Denny, Ohio 
State University. 
Treasurer—Principal Armstrong, 
Englewood high school, Chicago. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SGUTH CAROLINA. 

ANDERSON. The city of Ander- 
son began her public schools in 1896, 
Thepresent superintendent was called 
to assume charge in 1898. He found 
one school with an enroliment of 354 
pupils. The city schools now em- 
brace four grammar schools, a sepa- 
rate high school, a night school, and 
an industrial school (for negroes), 
The enrollment is about 1,900 pupils. 
The grammar schools consist of seven 
to eight years, the high school has a 
full course of four years. In the high 
school is a laboratory for the teach- 
ing of physics. Music and drawing are 
taught in all of the schools by special 
teachers. The night school is for 
thoze who are unable to attend by 
reason of having to enter upon the 
struggle of life at an early age. The 
industrial school is for the benefit of 
the negro, and embraces sewing, 
cooking, house cleaning, blacksmith- 
ing, and carpentering. This course is 
supplementary to the regular school 
work that is given the negro, which 
is the same as for the white pupil in 
the grammar schools, and two years 
of the same course as the white high 


school. The negroes have a nice 
house built by the city for their 
school. The value of the school prop- 


erty is $60,000. The population of 
the city inside the limits is 8,500. with 
about 5,000 living just on the edge of 
the limits in villages belonging to 
cotton mills; these have schools of 
their own and are not included in the 
city schools. The income for the con- 
duct of the schools is raised by taxa- 
tion. There is no private school in 
the city. Several attempts have been 
made to conduct these here, but they 
have failed through lack of support. 
The city schools are the pride of the 
city, and are so well thought of by the 
citizens that the children of the rich 
and the poor attend. The high 
school course prepares the girls for 
the junior class in the col- 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prerention, as wellas the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPRITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bettie. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 
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only NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1 00. 
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teges, and the boys for the sopho- 
more. The ambition of the superin- 
tendent has been to make these 
schools the best the state has and as 
good as any in the country; he hopes 
that he has had some measure of suc- 
‘CeSS. 

The money for the industrial school 
for the negroes was raised by the su- 
perintendent through private sub- 
scription from the citizens. 


The College of the City of New 
York. 


The centenary celebration of the 
Public School Society at Carnegie 
hall, and at the City College club- 
house, as well as the annual dinner 
of its associate alumni recently held, 
conclusively demonstrated the strong 
hold this unique “People’s College’ 
has taken in the hearts of the citi- 
zens. ‘That a whole week should 
have been given up to the school ce :- 
tenary by New Yorkers is a con- 
vincing proof of how dear to the New 
Yorker are his free public schools and 
the free colleges that crown a sys- 
tern of free public education from 
kindergarten to university. Indeed, 
Comptroller Grout has found time to 
broach the idea of a free university, 
so long the dream of many city col- 
lege alumni A brief statement of 
the basic principles of the founders 
of the old Free Academy will be both 
instructive and useful; instructive in 
showing how wisely,and how well 
Townsend Harris, Robert Kelly, and 
Erastus Benedict foresaw our edu- 
cational development as long ago as 
184€, and planned an institution that 
would profoundly influence our school 
and every sphere of our cosmopolitan 
activitv—and useful to those who are 
responsible for our high school sys- 
tem, and for the men engaged in 
planning a city university. One of 
the penalties of our city’s growth 
is the necessity of informing 
the newcomer in our city of 
the admirable work of the men 
who, with prophetic foresight, more 
than fifty years ago, anticipated the 
needs of the great cosmopolis. 
“Townsend Harris, president of the 
board of education in 1846, proposed 
that a committee be appointed to 
memorialize the legislature for funds 
to support a free high school or col- 
lege for the benefit of the pupils of 
the public schools of New York 
county. At that time, 1846, the 
total number of students at 
Columbia College and New York Uni- 
versity was but 245. The need for 
some free institution of the higher 
branches of learning required by a 
people so eminently commercial ap- 
peared therefore urgent; such an in- 
stitution, too, by a rigid entrance ex- 
amination would compel the public 
schools to teach the usual branches 
more thoroughly, and by furnishing a 
standard of comparison of the results 
of the work of various 
schools would increase their effi- 
ciency and usefulness. This com- 
mittee reported favorably January 
20, 1847. A memorial was thereupon 
presented to the legislature, and on 
May 7 an act was passed authorizing 
the establishment of a free academy 
or college, provided the approval of 
the people was obtained. June, 1847, 
at the school election, the vote was 
19.404 in favor, to 3,409 against a free 
academy or college.” 

1. G. Wilson, in his memorial his- 
tory of New York, goes on to state: 
“The courses of study in the city 


college were unique in many features; 
they have become less so as other col- 
leges generally have assigned an in- 
creased importance to modern lan- 
guages and to scientific studies. But 
its course still possesses a character 
of its own, commending itself to our 
citizens who wish for their children 
a practical as well as liberal culture, 
and within their means as regards 
the time required for the completion 
of a liberal course of study from start 
to finish. It furnishes a strictly gen- 
eral culture, leaving professional 
branches for the universities; a train- 
ing so varied in the three depart- 
ments of the college—classical, 
scientific, and mechanical—as to meet 
the wants of all who in such a com- 
munity as ours may desire the bene- 
fits of higher education.” In 1866 the 
original title, New York Free Acad- 
emy, was changed by the legislature to 
the College of the City of New York. 
The old course of study of five years 
was in many respects a pioneer. It 
was based largely on that of West 
Point, and the West Point ideas were 
carried out under the two presidents, 
Horace Webster and General A. S. 
Webb, who preceded John H. Finley 
as presidents of the college. 
Ex-Mayor Low aptly styled ovr 
alumni as “the West Pointers of civil 
life.” It was the pioneer in estab- 
lishing a chair of English language 
and literature. In the introductory 
class, now the sub-freshman, it ad- 
mirably bridged the gap between the 
grammar and the college or high 
school grade of instruction, which is 
now worrying the principals of high 
schools and presidents of colleges and 
universities like Eliot and Butler. 
That is, fifty years ago New York 
settled the problem of articulating 
the elementary and secondary grade 
.of instruction. Its mechanical course 
trained supervisors and teachers of 
manual training in workshops, when 
Superintendent John Jasper and the 
board of education deemed it wise to 
introduce training of the motor activ- 
ities. Other American and foreign 
cities had to go to Sweden for teach- 
ers. It has trained John Jasper, su- 
perintendent of city schools, 1879- 
1902, and most of the assistant super- 
intendents; a great majority of the 
most successful men principals and 
men teachers; school inspectors and 
members of the board of education 
and of the college board of trustees. 
Edward M. Shepard, the orator of the 
centenary program, is an alumnus of 
the class of ’69. The president of the 
board of education, who acted as 
chairman, H. N. Tifft, is of the class 
of ’73. A majority of its present 
eorps of professors, instructors, and 
tutors received their training in the 
college. it has provided Ira Remsen, 
*65, as president of Johns Hopkins, 
Historian McMaster for Pennsylvania 
University, Scripture of Yale, Abbe, 
Dean, Remy, and Poor to Columbia, 
and professors for Cornell, Stevens 
Institute, and other colleges and uni- 
versities. Edward Lauterbach, ’64, 
is regent of the University of the 
State of New York. It has trained 
the foremost men in law, science, 
medicine, and engineering. Four 
judges of the Supreme Court, Davis, 
Greenhaum, Leventritt, and Scott, are 
alumni, and the state attorney-gen- 
eral, J. M. Meyer, state senators and 
assemblymen show how the college 
trains men for ‘the state service. 
Lawyers like E. M. Shepard, E. P. 
Wheeler, Ferdinand Shack (the two 


latter by appointment of President 
Roosevelt delegates to the Congress 
of Jurists at St. Louis, and Inter- 
parliamentary. Union), Oscar M. 
Strauss, delegate to the Hague con- 
ference, and a host of others in every 
department of our city’s activity, 
have repaid to their generous mother 
city.or metropolis the sums expended 
on their education, if we wish to be 
sordid, and place it on the basis of 
dollars and cents. The board of es- 
timate and apportionment unani- 
mously granted the two millions 
needed to equip the magnificent new 
buildings on its new site, costing one 
million, in addition to the $2265,- 
00G annually granted. Surely then 
we may h that what the old col- 
lege was t6 old New York on its old 
site, the new college, with its new 
president, will be to Greater. New 
York, on its new site. 
H. G. Schneider. 


EDUCATION IN ITS 25th YEAR 


Leading high-class monthly magazine de- 
voted to secondary school interests. $3.00 a 
ear, 35 cents a number. Sample for six 
o-cent stamps. 

Your THEME, if you are to write or speak 
on any educational subject, is probably 
treated by experts in some back number or 
numbers of Education, which we could send 
to you for 35 cents each. 


THE PALMER COMPANY. 
50 Bromfield St., . Boston, Mass 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL 


HAYMARKET THEATRE BLDG., CHICAGO 

Instructions preparatory for Chicago exam- 
inations a specialty; more than 1, former 
pupils received teachers’ certificates. 


\ 
Regular and rational riding in 


fresh air and sunshine is exhila- 
rating exercise. 


BICYCLES 


havelong been synonyms for quality. 
The 1905 models are better than ever. 
Improvements and new features. 


PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 
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POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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EVERY BOOK, IN EVERY CITY OR TOWN, HAS A SPECIFIC VALUE 


No matter whether the total outlay for text-books is $100 or $10,000. 


They are too Valuable to Let Wear Out 50% Earlier than is necessary 
And To Protect, Re-inforce and Strengthen them 


You Need the HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Which is not only strong enough to last a full school year 
But is Waterproof and Germproof 
Our Quick Repairing Material Should Be on, 
EVERY TEACHER’S DESK 


SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


HOLDEN, Seo'y. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
COLLEGE NOTES. The Tennessee court of appeals TEACHERS 
. : carn has decided the Goodwin will case by Where do you spend your summers? Write 
wp See ee which the Goodwin Institute at Mem- for information to the Caspian LAKE House, 


editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Albert A. Wright, professor of 
geology and zoology at Oberlin Col- 
lege, died April 2 as the result of a 
paralytic stroke, aged fifty-nine years. 
Professor Wright was a native of 
Oberlin and a graduate of Oberlin 
College. He obtained the degree of 
Ph. L. from the school of mines of 
Columbia University in 1875. 


The rapid growth of manual train- 
ing and domestic economy in all parts 
of the country is encouraging, and 
has the promise of great permanent 
good to education. There is an in- 
creasing demand for well trained 
teachers of these subjects. In keep- 
ing with this demand Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute (Peoria, Ill.) is 
making increased use of its ample 
equipment by offering two new 
courses of study designed to furnish 
a thorough preparation for those who 
are fitting themselves to teach either 
manual training or domestic economy 
in elementary or high schools. 


Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of 
Western Reserve University, will de- 
liver the commencement address at 
the graduating exercises of the Mt. 
Ida school for girls, Newton, Mass., 
June 1. The subject of the address 
is “The Place of the Private School 
for Giris in American Life.” 

Professor Wilhelm Ostwald of the 
University of Leipsig has been se- 
lected by Harvard to serve as lecturer 
for the first half of next year under 
the exchange recently arranged be- 
tween Harvard and the German gov- 
ernment. Professor Ostwald has not 
yet definitely announced the subjects 
of his courses, but probably he will 
give one on the philosophy of science 
for graduate students. His special 
field is physical chemistry, and it is 
hoped that he will announce one or 
two courses in this branch for the 
benefit of graduate students in chem- 
istry. 

Professor Ostwald is a man of 
highest rank in the scientific world. 
He has been a very prolific writer 
and investigator. He was born in 
Riga, Russia, September 2, 1853. 


phis will get about $500,000. 

The inauguration of Archelaus E. 
Turner, Se. D., Ph. D., as president of 
Trinity University, Waxahachie, 
Texas, will take place April 26, with 
appropriate ceremonies. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 409.] 


Toward Finland the Czar seems 
inclined to adopt a more conciliatory 
policy, feeling perhaps that it is not 
worth while to multiply needlessly 
the tronbles under which the empire 
is laboring. He has granted the pe- 
tition of the Finnish Diet for the 
abrogation of conscription for the 
Russian army. The operation of the 
conscription act is to be suspended 
until 1908, and in the meantime Fin- 
land, instead of furnishing conscripts 
for the army, will pay $2,000,000 an- 
nually toward its maintenance. 
This removes one of the most serious 
Finnish grievances. The Czar has 
also decreed that Finnish judges 
shall no longer be subject to arbi- 
trary removal by the Russian govern- 
ment. These concessions do not 
cover by any means all of what was 
asked for, but they will partly pacify 
Finnish sentiment. 


Speciil Low Rates to the West. 


Continuing to May 15, extremely 
low rates will be in effect from New 
Fngland points to Colorado, Califor- 
nia, and the Northwest, via the 


Grand Trunk Central Vermont rail- . 


ways, in connection with the Poston 
& Maine railroad. San Francisco, 
349.90; Los Angeles, $49.90; Port- 
land, Ore., $49.90, Butte, Mont., $45.90. 
Correspondingly low rates to other 
points. Personally conducted tourist 
sleeping cars every Monday and 
Wednesday from Boston at half the 
price of Standard Pullman berth. 
Lowest rates combined with the best 
service via this route. Anyone con- 
templating a trip to any point in the 
West should write T. H. Hanley, New 
England passenger agent, 360 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, who will be 
pleased to quote rates and mail de- 
scriptive matter. 


Greensboro, Vermont. Lake of 1500 acres; 
nearly 2000 feet above the sea level; good fish- 
ing, boating and bathing; safe sailing and 
good golf links. This town is the summer home 
of Bliss Perry, editor of The Atlantic; Benj. H. 
Sanborn, publisher; Professors Woodruff of 
Bowdoin, Cook of Yale, Hibben of Princeton, 
Wheeler of Bryn Mawr; Superintendents 
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Commercial Education in Japan. 


It was not until the year 1875 that 
Japan opened, at Tokio, its first 
schoo] of commercial education. 
Now there are many such institutions 
in that progressive land. Up to 1884 
these schools were regulated by min- 
isterial decree, but in 1899 a law was 
passed dividing them into two grades. 
The first grade is for pupils of four- 
teen years of age, or after passing 
from a high school, with a knowledge 
of at least one foreign language. 

This first grade has a course of 
three, or, if necessary, four years. 
School work is. limited to thirty-three 
hours per week. The second grade 
is for pupils between ten and four- 
teen years of age. There are also 
the commercial high schools, 

Thus the Japanese schools are built 
one upon the other. This eight or 
ten years’ study in commercial 
branches is a tribute to Japanese 
patience—one secret of Japanese suc- 
cess—and turns the pupil over to 
business life far better equipped than 
our practice of one to three years’ at- 
tention, if any, to commercial educa- 
tion. 

The commercial high school at 
Tokio uses some of the methods of 
the Ecole des Hautes Commerciales, 
of Paris, and the Institute Superiur 
de Commerce of Antwerp. The 
schoo! has the assistance of a com- 
mittee of leading merchants, bankers, 
and state officials. The courses are 
a one-year preparatory course, a gen- 
eral course of three years, and a 
graduate course of two years. Every 
department of commerce that can in 
any way prove necessary is tanght, 
besides the English, French, German, 
Spanish, Russian, Chinese, and 
Corean languages (particularly the 
first and the two last), international 
law and civil law. After this can we 
wonder at the keen and clever Japa- 
nese business men and diplomatists? 
The school issues the degree of 
“Noctor of Commerce.” 

In the work of commercial educa- 
tion Japan leaves the fine commercial 
schools of Paris, Antwerp, and other 
Furopean cities far behind. The 
commercial schools of Russia are not 
even in the same class. No other 
nation is studying the problems of 
civilization to so great an extent as is 
Japan. 

In the Tokio school foreign ian- 
guage department, ten to fourteen 
foreign professors are constantly at 
work. Very trifling fees are charged 
In the school; in fact, stipends are 
given those who will promise to 
teach commerce for three years after 
graduation. In 1903-4 the school had 
297 students in the preparatory 
course, 692 in the main course, and 
ninety-five in the advanced course, a 
total-of 1,084 students. 

The two other principal commer- 
cial schools are located at Kobe and 
Osaka. Others, not quite so com- 
plete, are located at Nagasaki and 
Nagoja. 

One by dne we are finding out the 
secrets of Japan’s successful progress 
and work along all lines. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
reculates the towels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
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‘ SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


“SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5— August 16, 1905 
60 Instructors, 23 Departments. 

Special Mention:— Departments of 
Geography and of Nature Work; Lan- 
guages, Sciences, History, Education, 
Art, Mathematics; for College, High- 
School, and Grade Teachers, 

Send for circular and book of views. 
Address THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER ‘SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
prominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
Correspondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 

T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Lllinois. 


A Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D.34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, Higher Diploma, 1900; the Univer- 
sity of ‘Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Birch Circular. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Session, Ju'y 6—August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Nearly one hundred carefully organized 

courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literatureand Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Vale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SuMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 


First Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 


{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Ed-cation. 

{ Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue tive 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. ; 

Address Prof. JAMES 8S. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag 


the student a knowledge of his own 


in America. It aims to develop in 


wers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory 


Manual Training 


FREE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
fitting for both Grammar and High 
School work; High School Course 
will include Turning, Carving and 
Metal work. 


SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
in Boston. Time for each course Sep- 
tember 15 to June 15. 

Number of students limited to 28. 


ADDRESS 
GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal 
39 North Bennet St. BOSTON, MASS. 


ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


—NMiss Ilda M. Tarbell is the subject 
ef an article in the April Critic by 
Miss Marie Agnes Best. The author 
has clearly traced the main facts in 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


A beautiful new buildi 


Sum- 
Catalogue and full i 


ormation 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON; MASS 


Miss Tarbell’s life, and made evident 
those qualities which have produced 
the writer of “The History of the 
Standard Oil Company.” 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 


Partial List of Books Adopted: 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.55 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms .70 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sc., N. Y. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


Very helpful to reader, teacher and 
class. Uniform with our series of 
Outline Studies in College English, by 
Maud Elma Kingsley. 


Price 15 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY 


Publishers of Education 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 


XCHANGE 
101 Tremont St., Y. A, Bld 
Boston, Mass. Portiand, 


HONEST EFFECTIVE 


409 Panama Building, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AGENCY. ‘mo. 


Long established, Reliable, Successful. Special facilities for territory South and Southwest 
We need Teachers. For information, address A. W. MELL, Manager. eow 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 soyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
TEACHERS WANTED eres 
E ASTERN —* 90 Bromfield St., BOSTON 

E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Has good positions for good teachers with geod records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


tm SCIENCE 


Winship 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Far Eastern Tropics............ . seeseeees Ireland Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $2.00 
Columbus and Magellan...........+se-eee-eeees Lawler Ginn & Co., Boston. 40 
Short Stories from American History 

Italian Wharton Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons, 50 
Stories of Great Musicians.......... Scobey & Horne American Book 


Nature Study... ......+ 


Scott’s Ivanhoe . ... Stod- dard [Ed.] os 66 

Tales Of sees Cameron bs 

The Birth of Parsival... Longmans, Green & Co., 1.20 
Quentin tes Eno [Ed.)} The Macmillan Company 25 
Story of the Ody ssey . Church “ 25 
A Harvest of Chaff. ......-............ Seaman Henry Holt & Co., 1.25 
An American Abélard and Heloise............. Ives Grafton Press, N. Y. 1.50 
Democracy and Reaction.........-.-. ..+...ess Hobhouse G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
The Heart of the World......................+- Sheldon Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 1.25 
Living ‘Thoughts for All Ages. Bryce & Spauld- ing F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. ¥. .25 
Uncooked Foods and How to Use Them....... Christian The Health Culture Co., N. Y 
Thoughts for the Rich................-2--.s0055 Bierbower Fow ler & W ells Co., N. ye 25 
Pyschology and Pathology of Handwriting.... Thumm — 


AINE ED 


Copies of the sguragl of Education dated as follows: Jan. 2, Feb. 
6, Feb. 13, Feb. 27, 1902. Jan. 1, Sept. 10, Sept. 24, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Kindergartners, Toronto, 
18-21. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO KIN- 
DERGARTEN TEACHERS OF- 
FERED BY THE GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYS- 
TEM. 
The great meeting of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Association will 


April 


be held in Toronto, Canada, 
April 18 to 21. The Grand 
Trunk railway system, in  con- 


nection with the Boston & Maine 
and Central Vermont railways, offers 
a special low rate of a fare and one- 
third, on certificate plan, for the 
round trip. Tickets are good going 
April 14 to 20, and good to return 
from Toronto until April 24. Round 
trip rate will be about $17 from Bos- 
ton, Worcester, or Springfield. Cor- 
respondingly low rates from other 
points. 

The fastest through car service is 
operated from New England points 
to Toronto via this route, with Pull- 
man palace sleepers and tourist cars, 

Write for particulars to T. H. Han- 
ley, New England Passenger Agent, 
360 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


2 


Low Rates in Effect, Only $33 to 
Pacific Coast Points. 


Commencing March 1 and continu- 
ing until May 15, 1905, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway will 
sell tickets from Chicago to points on 
the Pacific coast in California, Ore- 


gon, and Washington at $33. Tickets 
are second-class and are good in 
tourist sleepers. The rate for a 
double berth in a tourist sleeper Chi- 
cago to the Pacific coast is only $7. 
Tourist sleepers are clean, comfort- 
able, and economical, and are pre- 
ferred by many to the standard 
sleeper. Information that will help 
ycu plan your trip sent f on re- 
quest. G. L. Williams, New England 
Passenger Agent, 368 Washington 
street, Boston. 


UNIVE RSITY for Catalogues 


+ Price-List, 


PUBLISHING} 
| cOMPANY®@ oe West 23d St. 


New York. 
N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411, 


BC ISTON, MASS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL St HOOL, Save, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
| the Principal, - P. BECKWITH. 
STATE NORMAL BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BoYDEN, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framincuam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 
DOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 


Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Blind Tom comes forth from his retirement 
to help entertain the patrons of vaudeville, 
and will be the special feature of one of the 
strongest shows ever given at Keith’s, the 
week of April17. The wonderful negro pianist 
is to play three selections at each performance 
and will not be heard elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. The surrounding show includes Nora 
Bayes, a favorite singing comedienne ; 

Calahan and Mack, in their delightful Irish 
character sketch, ** The Old Neighborhood ”’; 
Mayme Remington and her pickaninnies, sing- 
ing the latest ** coon’ ballads, and the Josce- 
lyn trio, wrial acrobats. ‘ Dida,’ the original 
illusion from Hammerstein's, New York, will 
be given for the first time, and a funny bur- 
lesthue on it presented by Bedini and Arthur, 
who are acquiring great fame as travesty 
artists. Wednesday, Patriots’ Day, the doors 
will be opened at 11 o’clock a. m. 


MAJESTIC. 

Following a successful lenten engagement 
af the Broadway Theatre, N. Y., Messrs. John 

Fisher and Tom W. Ryley w ill present their 
edition of “*Florodora’’ with a specially 
selected cast at the Majestic Theatre for a 
limited engagement only beginning Easter 
Monday, April 24. 

The revival of this most delightful and 
charming musical play proved to be one of the 
biggest successes of the theatrical season in 
the Empire City and nothing but the fact that 
the managers were unable to cancel their en- 
gagement at the Majestic induced them to 
bring the successful New York season to an 
end. 

With new scenery, costumes, and stage set- 
tings and with an entirely new cast headed by 
Miss Adele Kitchie as ‘* Lady Holyrood ” and 
Mr. Cyril Scott as ‘** Captain Arthur Donegal ”’ 
** Florodora”’’ with its ‘* Pretty Maidens,”’ 
the tuneful music, and the bright humor that 
made thismusical comedythe most popular and 
successful ever produced, will be presented 
at the Majestic the same in every detail as it 
was at the Broadway Theatre in New York. 
Mr. Scott is the only member of the original 
cast who was engaged for the revived produc- 
tion. The other well known players who will 
be seen in the principal roles are Henry V. 
Donnelly, Miss Elsa Ryan, Mr. Phil H. Ryley, 
Mr. Joseph Phillips, Miss Jennie Bolger, and 
Mr. Thomas A. Kienna. Besides the six 
‘Pretty Maidens’? and the six Spanish dan- 
cers, there will be a beauty ant a singing 
chorus of sixty. Following the engagement 
at the Majestic, ‘* Florodora’’ will return to 
the New York Theatre, N. Y., fora summer 
engagement. 

A certain little boy is very handy 
with tools and has spent many happy 
hours sawing with his saw and ham- 
mering with his hammer, and he sees 
no reason why he should not hatch 
with a hatchet. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


‘BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ALIFORNIA is at the other side of the continent from Syracuse and Colorado is more 
C than half way; yet when a training teacher was wanted for the summer 
session of the Denver normal and application was made to this agency, the best fit was Mrs. 
Frances E. Holden of Redlands, California, who wrote March 17, 1905, ** I have been elected at 
a salary of $40a week.” This is another illustration of the range of the work of this ~ ef 
We have been so long in the work and are so T try recognize this agency as the most e 
well-known that teachers all over the coun- cient means of getting into relation with 
the work for which they are best fitted. We have placed presidents in the Florida State agri. 
cultural college and in the Oregon State University. There is not a state or territory except 
Alaska where teachers we have placed are not now at work and ready to say a good 
word for this agency, and to call upon it for teachers or for _— from COLORADO 
Maine to California, via 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


THE 


BREWE 


‘TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS a (1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN -::: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
y New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


H E BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 

sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 

cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE. SOl A nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full ioformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <=": 


New York, N. Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. , 518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Ww ash., 313 Rookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN BLDG. 


THE BREWER AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO ASSOCIATION) 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! - A NEW BOOK! 


T A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! A New Hotel 
HE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION atthe Old Stand 


R 
250 000 has fust been 
A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- , 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most | spent 


Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Remodeling, Refurnishing 

Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the and Redecorating the 
Author, Atex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. : 

“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT HOTEL EMPIRE 
ELIoT, HARVARD. 


‘* | sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- Broadway, Empire Square and 63d Street 


tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”’— PROFESSOR SmirH, U. or Va. NEW YORK CITY 
**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. oF TEXAS. 
“T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 


rreat importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
Com. Ept CATION, HARRIs. SPLENDID LOCA TION 


“I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many Most Modern Improvements & & 
sopular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. All surface cars pass or transfer to door 

“It is chock full of information from title to finis.”’-— SUPERINTEN- 

DENT GREENWOOD. Subway and ** L” stations 2 minutes 

*“] wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 

California.”-— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 
‘* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


Restaurant and Service Unexcelled 


Hotel fronting on three streets 
Electric Clocks, Telephones and Auto- 


on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, - - : F . 
matic Lighting Devices in every room 
book is evidently one of unusual CHANCELOR 


FuLtTon, U. or Miss. M di t R t 

** You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPERIN- O era e a es 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern i 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- * Music * 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

; : W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 

‘* | most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm Send for guide of New York — Free 
to the valuable facts presented.’’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, | 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


SSUS UN 


ADVISORY BOARD 


So 
Edwin Ginn, 3 | he School Carden 


29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. a “ “ es for 
Schools 
A. E. Winship, Association us chools 


Edward F. Bigelow, aK F. W. Shattuek, Sec’y 
Stamford, Conn. 


J. W. Carr, Station A Boston, Massachusetts % 


Anderson, Ind. 


It is our aim to place Seeds suitable for the School 


NAS 


Sister M. Fides, 


Garden within the reach of every pupil. 


The School Garden Association supplies reliable seeds, both vegetable and flower, for the use of 
schools and pupils. These are furnished in collections at 5 cents each. Collection No. 1 includes Cucum. 
ber, Radish, Parsley, Lettuce, Onion. Collection No. 2 includes Sweet Peas, Nasturtium, Poppies, 
Mignonette, Gaillardia. By breaking a collection, the teacher will have five packets, which can be fur- 
nished to pupils at one cent each, so that no pupil need be without at least one packet of seed. Many 
will be able to have the full collections, and some a garden spot at home in which to cultivate a perma- 
nent interest in gardening. 

It is hoped that this arrangement will enable all those desiring to do so, to provide readily and 
intelligently for the needs of the school garden. 


A pamphlet will accompany each order with instructions for planting by Professor Hemenway 
of the Hartford School of Horticulture. 


All orders from one collection to one hundred or more will be promptly filled. Enclose remit 
tance with order, stating the number of each collection wanted. Do not fail to write your own name 
and post-office address in full. 


Address: THE SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION 
Box L (m) Station A, Boston, Massachusetts 
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